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And  he  gave  it  for  his  opinion,  “that  whoever 
could  make  two  ears  of  corn,  or  two  blades  of  gra.ss, 
to  grow  upon  a  spot  of  ground  where  only  one  grew 
before,  would  deserve  better  of  mankind  and  do  more 
essential  service  to  bis  country,  than  the  whole  race  of 
politicians  put  together.” 

The  resuscitation  of  exhausted  soil  is  hecoin- 
inj  daily  a  question  of  more  vital  importance  to 
the  Southern  people,  ft  matters  not  whether 
we  view  if  as  a  question  of  plantation  or  politi¬ 
cal  eeoaomy,  the  issues  are  equally  grave,  and 
our  eyes  cannot  be  much  longer  shut  to  the 
consequences.  A.s  a  question  of  plantation 
economy,  we  are  rapidly  being  reduced  to  a 
choice  of  evils,  to  rcctncitafe  our  exh.ausled 


soils  and  preserve  our  forests,  or  move  to  th* 
far  west.  As  a  question  of  political  economy, 
it  is  even  more  important — every  nuui  of  cynj- 
mon  observation  must  haVP  noticed  how  rap¬ 
idly  we  are  losing  the  better  portion  of  our  pop¬ 
ulation — those  who  constituted  our  army  at 
the  ballot  box  in  peace,  and  in  the  hejd  in  time 
of  war.  The  steady,  industrious  farnierof  small 
means,  cannot  maintain  his  position  amongst 
us,  the  liigh  price  of  land  prevents  him  from 
adding  to  his  farm,  and  hedged  about  by  the 
wealthier  planter,  he  is  either  forced  in  self-d.*^ 
fence,  or  tempted  by  a  high  price  to  sell  out  qnd 
remove  to  the  west.  Thus  the  small  farms  are 
constantly  being  absorbed  by  the  larger'plaqta- 
tions,  ami  in  lieu  of  a  sturdy  yeomanry,  n 
steady,  industrious  rural  population,  we  are  es¬ 
tablishing  a  land  of  negro  quarters. 

Is  it  at  all  marvellons  that  under  this  policy 
the  increase  of  our  white  population  should  an¬ 
nually  grow  less,  and  the  black  greater  ?  South 
Carolina  during  the  last  decade,  has  fallen  be¬ 
hind  every  State  in  the  Union,  in  the  increase 
of  her  white  population.  She  [has  descended 
from  her  rank  as  the  tenth  State  in  the  Union, 
In  the  twenty-third.  While  the  increase  of  her 
slave  population  has  amounted  to  qear  13  per 
cent.,  her  increase  in  white  population  has  de¬ 
scended  to  about  six  per  cent. 

Under  this  state  of  tbing.s,  is  th3  bounden 
duty  of  every  lover  of  his  country  to  direct  hi* 
earnest  ntteption  to  this  subject,  and  make  such 
swggeetions  as  he  may  think  useful.  There  is 
no  quo.'tion  more  closely  connected^  with  the 
welfa.'-f!  of  the  State — none  whicfi  calls  more 
loudly  tor  mature  deliberation  arid  fair  discus¬ 
sion, 1  none  which  is  surrounded  by  greatar 
diffice 
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The  j)olicy_  of  resuscitating  an  ('xliaustcd 
soil  depends  vcKj  rriu-ch  upon  its  eluvi’acter,  and 
the  Tei  tilily  of  a  soil  mainly  depends  npoi!  the 
geological  formation  upon  which  it  rests,  aiu-l 
out  of  which  it  was  Kecessa-ril'y  made. 

We  will  take',  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  a 
granite  rock  ;  hy  the  action  of  rains,  dews,  free¬ 
zings  and  the  :il inop})]iere,  thds  rock  is  crundr- 
led  into  dus!-“t!iis  dust  contains  lime,  protash, 
soda  and  other  niineruls,  now  rendered  soluble 
and  fit  food  for  plants  hy  the  operation  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  Ofil  of  it  first  springs  up  mosses,  lich¬ 
ens  and  ti;e  lowest  order  ot  plants  5  these  strike 
their  roots  into  the  soil,  bringing  up  more  so¬ 
da,  potash  and  the  like,  to  the  surface,  they 
spread  cut  their  little  spongioles  and  ro!)  every 
drop  of  wa-ter  ot  its-auunonia— they  die  and  re¬ 
turn  their  bodies  to  the  dimt,  to-fit  it  for  tire 
])roduction  of  a  higher  order  of  [dants  to  suc¬ 
ceed  ihetn.  In  the  course  of  time,  grasses, 
weed?,  shru'b?  and  trees  foliow,  until  we  have 
the  magnificent  forest,  by  its  shade  protecting 
the  soil  from  the  sun,  striking  its  voots  deep 
down  into  thaboivefs  of  the  earth,  to  bring  up 
to  the  surfiice  mineral  food  for  plants,  spread¬ 
ing  out  its.  net  work  of  spongioles  to  drink  up 
every  drop  of  rain,  and  protect  the  soil  from 
washing,  dropping  its  leaves  and  fruit  to  cover 
and  cniich,  retorning  to  its  mother  a  tribute 
for  what  it  received  from  her. 

Such  is  nature’s  operation — what  is  man’s? 
lie  fells  the  trees  and  removes  them— lie  plows 
np  the  sol!  and  ex[)oses  it  to  the  parching  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  to  the  leaching  of  the  rains  du¬ 
ring  winter  and  summer.  He  grow'S  crops  up¬ 
on  it,  robbing  it  of  its  mineral  salts  and  veget¬ 
able  matter — removes  them  and  never  returns 
anything.  Year  after  year  this  ytrocess  is  car¬ 
ried  on,  until  at  length  exhausted  nature  refu¬ 
ses'  to  make  any  return  for  Ids  labors.  He  then 
ungratefully  turns  her  out  to  take  care  of  her- 
siAf  and  goes  in  search  of  virgin  soils  to  despoil. 

Now  how  does  nature  go  about  restoring  her 
wasted  substance?  She  sets  the  soil  in  broom- 
sedge  to  protect  it  from  the  sun  and  the  leach¬ 
ing  and  wearing  away  iiy  the  rains — it  converts 
the  minerals  drawn  up  from  the  subsoil  by  its 
roots  into  food  for  a  higher  order  of  plants; 
after  a  while  briars,  weeds  and  young  pines  be¬ 
gin  to  spring  up.  The  pine  tree  strikes  its 
roots  deep  into  the  earth  and  brings  up  mineral 
manures  not  to  be  converted  into  w^ood,  but  in¬ 
to  leaves  to  fall  again  upon  the  earth  and  en¬ 
rich  it. 

Jt  is  a  heaullful  provision  of  nature,  that 
while  the  trunk  <m  I  brandies  af  the  pine  are 


!  dcfidentdn  salts,  its  leaves  and  bark  abound  is’ 
tlie  most  important  inorganic  elemen'sof  plants', 

I  What  is  the  course  theft,  obviously  jtointed 
I  out  to  us  by  nature’s  operations  ?  is  ft  not  to 
i  plow  deep,  to  disintigrate  the  subsoil,  to  call 
{  nalirre  to  our  aid  in  supplying  fhe  n.'ineral  sub-^ 
I  stances  required  hy  plants,  an,d  to  s>ip})’y  the 
I  necessc'.ry  amount  of  vegeidtle  .matter'?  How 
!  fo  do  this  mo.=t  economically,  is  the  question — 

!  (he  great  question  for  the  Soutliern  pk'inter.  Il 
I  impliss  time,  rest,  lotation — threo  great  stunil)- 
i  ling  blocks  in  .agrieult;  ral  imjtravement.  Wo 
I  will  never  take  time  until  Ave  abandon  (lie  jires- 
j  sent  system,  avc  avIII  never  rest  or  rotate  untiJi 
i  we  stud}'  a  little  more  criticfilly  the  art  ofred'u- 
I  cing  the  area  of  cultivation,  and  increasing  (he 
I  production,  So  long  as  the  present  policy  at- 
!  tains,  to. plant  all  3'ou  can  possibly  ‘■‘tend”,  to 
run  after  new  iui[)Teme}it?,- not  that  Ave  tnay  im- 
i  prove  our  culture,  hut  that  W’c  may  cultivate 
more,  it  i.3  worse  than  nonscnce  to  talk  of  re¬ 
form,  We  wish  to  impress  the  idea  upon  the 
planter,  that  Ave  must  reduce  our  improvement 
to  a  system — Ave  must  have  a  leading  idea, — a 
design  to  carry  out— an  end  to  accomjdisli,  and 
all  tiie  operations  of  the  plantation  must  fiiovcc 
in  that  direction  and  be  subservient  to  it. 

Oim  thing  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
susccptiliility  of  a  soil’s  improvement  depends 
upon  its  origitjal  fertility.  A  once  fertile  solU 
can  be  more  readily  and  cheaply  resuscilarcd 
than  a  poor  one,  for  the  simjfle  reason  that  it;;- 
suhsoil  contains  the  elements  of  fertility.  A 
soil  naturally  poor,  cannot  he  rsiado  rich  by  ar¬ 
tificial  mcfins,  blit  at  a  ruinous  cost.  Theic 
may  be  exceptions  to  Ibis,  owing  10  peculiar 
eircLimstances,  but  they  belong  to  thiit  elass  of 
exceptions  which  proves  the  rule, 
i  The  cost  of  rechriming  a  plantaiion,  de¬ 
pends  upon  go  many  contingencies,  that  it  will, 
be  impossible  to  prescribe  any  course  applica.- 
ble  to  all,  and  in'  the  following  paper  it  Avill  be* 
the  object  of  the  wtiter  not  to  indulge  in  theo- 
reticalsuggestions,  or  deal  Avilli  scientific  terms, 
but  merely  to  chalk  out  a  general  system,  bass- 
ed  upon  his  own  experience,  and  lesive  every 
individual  to  adopt  it  to  his  own  circumstances. 

I  An  experience  of  fourteen  years  spent  in  re- 
I  claiming  a  worn  out  plantation,  has  convinced' 
the  writer  that  no  man  can  resuscitate  an  ex¬ 
hausted  pjlantalion  the  manure  heaps,  but 
at  a  ruinous  cost.  He  must  not  only  make  m.a- 
mire,  but  ho  must  practice  the  most  rigid  econ¬ 
omy  in  all  tilings  and  seize  upon  all  the  availa¬ 
ble  helps  in  his  reach. 

I  The  main  obstacle  to  be  removed  frorn.  our 
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patli  at  the  outset,  is,  ihecoiiiiiion  opinion  that  a 
7iiust  plant’i'.ll  the  land  he  has  open  in 
soinetliing,  nieredy  I)ecanse  he  has  it. 

You  must  resolve  to  cut  off  a  ])oriioli  for  rest, 
hot  ti»  be  pastured  to  death,  hut  to  he  rested  in 
the  true  sense  of  llm  word,  and  to  increase  the 
jn-oductieu  of  the  lemuinder  by  better  cultiva- 
lion  and  titc  application  of  nuuiure. 

ilKTTKa  Cultivation. — Deep  plowing  we 
place  at  t)‘e  bottom  of  all  successful  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  .successful  mamiring.  The  point  has 
been  settled,  we  believe,  that  the  food  of  plants 
must  he  in  a  stale  of  solution  to  he  made  avail¬ 
able  ;  it  is  manifest  then,  that  a  <leep  and  thor 
ough  preparation  and  admixture  of  the  soil  will 
be  the  most  certain  means  of  securing  the  food 
of  plants,  and  storing  it  ui)  for  future  use.  liy 
deep  plowing,  too,  the  atmosphere  obtains  ac¬ 
cess  to  inert  minerals  in  the  subsoil,  and  rc<adi- 
ly  converts  them  into  soluble  food  for  plants, 
liy  deep  plowing  the  soil. is  enabled  to  abstract 
and  to  retain  large  (|uanlitics  of  ammonia  fall¬ 
ing  in  dews  and  rains  upon  it.  Dy  deep  plow 
ing  voia  enable  the  soil  to  retain  moisture  for  the 
of  plants  during  dry  weather,  and  by  deep 
plowing  your  manure  is  protected  against  evap¬ 
oration,  or  leaching  more  eliieieiitly. 

If  it  he  borne  in  mind  that  all  particles  which 
constitute  the  food  of  idmils,  can  he  dissolved 
by  rains  and  carried  an  ay,  and  that  clay  will 
rob  all  water  percolating  through  it,  of  its  salts, 
the  importance  of  deep  jilowing  and  a  thorough 
^idmixtnre  of  the  sub  witJji  the  surfiiee  soil  be¬ 
comes  apparent  at  once. 

To  secui’c  this  end  more  effectually,  guard 
drains  and  horizontal  jilowing  upon  all  hro- 
keu  lands,  should  he  carefully  and  judiciously 
adopted.  It  is  folly  to  lay  down  any  rules  upon 
Dus  ’‘vexed  question’’  The  variety  of  soil,  ir¬ 
regularity  of  curves  and  slojies,  area  of  water 
shed,  and  depth  of  plowing,  all  must  he  taken 
into  consideration,  and  the  planter  alone,  can 
be  the  jiroper  judge  of  the  system  adapted  to 
Iiis  wants.  The  number  of  failures,  and  the 
doubts  entertained  by  some  of  the  best  planters 
in  the  country,  as  to  the  practicability  of  it, 
aretohe  charged  mainly  to  the followingbliiully 
the  rules  laid  down  by  others,  beforeexamining 
the  ground  and  carefully  noting  all  the  difficul¬ 
ties  to  be  over  come. 

The  great  error,  generally,  is,  that  we  begin 
too  late-^after  tfie  soil  has  been  washed  into 
eullies  and  the  water  becomes  almost  irresista- 
ble. 

If  the  planter  would  begin  ujion  the  projicr 
prlncip’c,  and  construct  his  guard  drains  before 


!  the  texture  of  the  soil  had  been  broken  down 
he  would  be  much  more  successful  in  his  efforts 
to  save  from  waste  the  cream  of  his  land. 

Manuui:. — The  value  of  manure ilcpends  uj> 
on  the  food  of  the  animal,  and  the  cost  of  its 
manufacture  and  apjilication,  ujion  circumstan¬ 
ces.  It  is  soincwliat  amusing  to  read  the  di- 
rcciions  generally  given  by  agricultural  writers 
upon  this  subject.  You  have  details  of  hun- 
dreils  of  wagon  loads  of  muck  as  a  divisor  to 
he  deposited  in  the  barn-yard — sjiacious manure 
!  sheds  covered  over — manure  to  be  daily  spread 
out,  and  tliree  or  four  limes  its  bulk  of  muck  to 
be  added,  tiioroughly  stirred  and  turned  over, 
and  jilaster,  coal  dust,  &c.,  added. 

All  this  looks  very  pretty  upon  jiajier,  and 
may  do  very  well  for  fancy  farmers  and  mar¬ 
ket  gardeners,  but  it  is  not  ailapted  to  our  con¬ 
dition,  and  is  much  better  calculated  to  frisli- 
ten  off  new  beginners,  than  to  induce  them  to 
try  the  exjieriinent. 

ITow  many  farms  are  there  in  the  country 
where  mwc7j  can  be  obtained  in  any  quantity? 
T’o  make  manure  cconomicall}^,  you  must  hav'e 
your  lots  well  arranged  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
material  for  its  manufacture  convenient.  It  is 
a  good  jilan  to  dig  circular  basins  in  the  lowest 
part  of  your 'ots,  two  or  three  feet  deep,  and 
'  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  throw  out  the  clay 
upon  the  rim  of  the  basin.  During  rainy  days 
cart  3’our  manure  out  of  the  stables  to  the  ba¬ 
sins,  and  to  every  shovel  full  of  manure  thrown 
in,  add  a  shovel  full  of  clay  from  the  rim  of  the 
liasiii  ;  when  the  mound  is  completed,  cover  the 
whole  surface  closely  with  clay,  charcoal  dust, 
or  plaster.  The  quantity  will  thus  be  doubled 
and  the  mass  improved  in  quality  also.  The 
!  cattle  should  be  stalled  and  well  littered  during 
the  winter,  and  the  manure  treated  in  the  same 
way.  As  the  urine  of  cattle  contains  a  much 
larger  jiroportioii  of  fertilizing  salts  than  their 
excrement,  every  jirecaution  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  its  waste.  Lots  for  Iiogs  to  use  in, 
well  littered,  should  be  convenient,  and  as  the 
manure  of  the  hog  is  very  volatile,  care  should 
he  taken  to  comjiost  it  frequently.  Sheep  do 
!  best  when  changed  from  lot  to  lot,  and  by  mo- 
j  ving  them  aliout,  a  vast  deal  of  manure  can  be 
I  applied  at  very  little  cost.  From  someexperi- 
I  ments  made  in  moving  sheep  from  place  to 
!  place  (hiring  the  winter,  salting  and  feeding 
j  them  ujion  the  ground,  and  afterward  plowing 
!  ill  the  manure,  W6  are  satisfied  that  the  Spanish 
provrii,  “Sheep  liave  golden  feet,”  is  not  alto- 
;  getcer  i  mere  jiicture,  for  an  astonishing  amount 
I  of  mai  irecan  be  made  from  them.  The  sheep 
I  loves  h'Th,  dry  .spot  for  his  night’s  lodging, 
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ftnd  does  best  wtieii  not  confined  to  low  places. 

The  accu.a)u!ation  of  litter  is  one  of  the 
greatest  drawbacks  in  (be  manufacture  of  ma¬ 
nure  on  most  of  our  Southern  plantations,  and 
it  alwa3^s  must  be,  until  we  can  grow  more 
grass.  If  we  could  provide  our  wattle  with  an 
abundance  of  nutritious  grass  during  the  win¬ 
ter,  we  could  then  use  all  the  straw,  tops  and 
corn  stalks,  now  saved  for  food. 

It  is  miserable  policy  to  skin  the  woodlands 
— the  timber  will  be  injured  by  the  process, 
aud  tbe  land,  if  ever  reduced  to  cultivation, 
will  wear  out  in  a  few  years.  Such  has  been 
our  experience.  Our  forests  are  t)ecoming  dai¬ 
ly  more  rare  and  valuable,  aud  should  be  pre¬ 
served. 

It  will  be  found,  however,  a  good  plan  to 
throw  dams  of  brush  wood  across  the  r.avines 
in  tbe  woods,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the 
leaves  and  trash,  that  would  otherwise  make 
its  escape.  This  natural  compost  will  be 
found  valuable,  either  apjdied  as  a  divisor  to 
(he  manure  heap,  or  to  the  land.  A  field  treat¬ 
ed  in  this  way  dtiring  the  last  winter,  at  very 
little  expense  or  trouble,  (the  work  being. done 
chiefly  by  small  hands,)  has  this  fall  turned  off 
a  very  fair  crop  wf  cotton.  One  should  make 
use  of  all  the  weeds  about  fence  corners,  lots 
and  ditches  that  can  be  made  available;  they 
make  a  fine  litter,  and  are  readily  convertible 
into  manure.  We  have  seen  tons  of  that  ahotn- 
inable  pest.  May  weed  or  Fennel,  taken  from  a 
small  lot,  and  converted  into  good  manure  in 
a  very  short  time.  Lots-Gonvenient  to  the  barn, 
planted  in  Jerusalem  artichokes,  will  furnish  an 
incredible  amount  of  green  litter,  easily  mow¬ 
ed  down,  while  the  roots  in  the  fall  will  supply 
a  pretty  good  food  for  stock  hogs.  Millet  and 
green  corn  may  be  made  to  play  an  important 
part — so  might  the  Oregon,  Japan  or  any  other 
pea  ;  but  no  plant,  we  believe,  from  our  short  ex. 
perience,  will  be  found  equal  to  the  Chinese 
Sugar  Millet,  in  supplying  all  manner  of  stock 
with  good  nutritious  food,  and  at  the  same  lime 
litter  for  the  compost  heap.  Its  value  as  a  cheap 
food  and  fertilizer,  we  consider  veryfarabove  its 
syrup-producing  properties.  We  are  satisfied 
that  five  or  six  acres  of  this  plant  about  a  barn¬ 
yard,  cut  and  fed  green  to  stock  of  all  kinds, 
from  the  first  of  July  to  frost,  will  achieve 
wonders.  It  is  certainly  capable  of  beingmade 

a  valuable  assistant  to  all  w'ho  wish  to  carry  out 
a  system  of  improvement.  The  hauling  out 
and  application  of  manure  is  a  very  serious  ob¬ 
stacle  in  the  way  of  improvement.  Experi¬ 
ence  has  convinced  us  that  the  sooner  tbe  ma¬ 
nure  is  applied  the  better;  if  put  off  until 


spring,  it  will  be  slovenly  done,  and  the  waste  by 
evaporation  will  be  immenser 

We  have  been  more  successful  in  tbe  nppli' 
cation  of  manure  to  cotton  than  any  other  crop* 
It  never  fires — never  suffers  from  drought,  and 
the  manure  can  be  so  applied  that  ft  will  nev¬ 
er  be  disturbed  by  tbe  plow,  and  subjected  to 
leaching  or  evaporation. 

During  the  winter,  lay  off  your  rows,  .say  .'I 
feet,  with  a  scooter;  run  a  two  horse  subsoil 
plow  in  ibe  furrow,  then  scatter  your  manure 
in  it,  and  immediately  lap  two  furrows  upon  tbs 
manure  with  a  turn  plow;  now  run  your  sub¬ 
soil  plow  in  tbe  furrows  of  tiie  turn  plow, 
(throwing  the  wing  out),  this  will  subsoil  the 
•ntermediate  space,  and  leave  the  soil  in  a  good 
condition  for  finishing  the  bed  before  planting. 
Afield  well  manured  in  this  way  will  yield  re¬ 
munerating  crops  for  four  or  five  years  wdlhout 
additional  manure,  and  can  fie  so  easily  kept  in 
heart  that  it  will  require  very  little  manure 
keep  it  up. 

Soils  arc  less  exhausted  by  (be  production  of 
cotton,  than  any  of  our  field  crops.  In  re¬ 
moving  300  lbs.  of  seed  cotton  from  an  acre  of 
land,  you  rob  the  soil  of  but  a  btsle  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  inorganic  manure  which  yeti 
vvouhi  in  re?novirrg  20  bushels  of  corn,  and  ).f 
you  would  return  the  seed  to  the  soil,  the  lo.®s 
would  be  trifling.  It  is  the  modus  operaiidi 
vvhicli  doestlie  mischief — the  runningofrows  up 
and  down  bill,  and  the  cleanculture,  leaving  th# 
soil  exposed  to  thesun,  aad  the  eotntitmed  leach=» 
ing  of  rains  during  the  summer  and  wsDitei;* 

This,  in  a  great  degree,  tnay  be  obviated  by 
sowing  down  at  the  last  plowing  Egyptian 
Oats— they  will  in  some  measure  arrest  the 
waste  of  fluids,  hold  tbe  soil  together,  and  al 
the  same  lime  furnish  a  very  good  hog  pasture 
during  the  winter, 

Nothing  can  be  more  frying  to  soils  than  the 
repeated  sliallow  freezings  and  thawings  which 
take  place  during  our  winters,  and  every  effort 
in  our  power  should  be  made  to  arrest  this 
drain  upon  their  fertility.  Experience  has  con¬ 
vinced  us  that  if  soils  cannot  be  turned  over 
soon  enough  for  a  new  crop  of  grass  to  grow 
upon  them  before  winter  sets  in,  that  there  is  a 
decided  loss  liy  the  operation. 

After  the  planting  of  the  crop,  very  little  at¬ 
tention  will  be  paid  to  the  making  of  manure, 
aud  as  we  think  it  rather  hazardou.s  to  be  col- 
lecliag  nifisses  of  compost  in  the  neighborhood 
of  our  dwellings,  to  undergo  decomposition  du¬ 
ring  autumn,  we  prefer  using  movable  cow- 
pens. 

On  eiery  well  conducted  plantation,  h  por- 
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Doirof  it  should  ever}'  year  he  at  rest;  upon 
t\iis,  pens  may  be  made  from  April  to  Decent, 
her,  It  period  of  eight  months.  Twenty  lirad 
of  cattle  will  manure  about  an  acre  per  month; 
the  soil  should  be  deeply  plowed  and  subvert- 
ctl  at  least  twice  during  the  time.  The  April 
and  May  pens  will  yield  fine  crops  of  hay,  peas 
orstlgar  millet ;  the  June,  July,  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember  pens  may  bed  drilled  in  turnips  with  in¬ 
termediate  rows  of  barley  for  winter  soiling, 
and  as  a  protection  against  leaching.  All 
cle^.ningstip  about  your  quarters,  barn  lots,  ash 
hoppers,  wood  yards,  fence  corners,  and  ma¬ 
chine  lots,  should  be  hauled  into  these  pens 
whenever  it  may  he  convenient,  and  cotiiposted 
with  the  droppings  of  the  cattle — it  will  add 
<’.ousiderabIy  to  the  area  of  your  manured  land, 
at  very  little  cost.  Iii  fact,  in  making  manure,  no 
stone  ^‘hoalil’be  left  unturned.  Ujron  a  j)!anta- 
lion  well  arranged  for  the  raaimfac  are  of  maim  re,- 
and  abounding  in  the  raw  material,  one,  by  ju¬ 
dicious  management,  may  manure  two  acres 
per  hand  during  the  year.  This  looks  like  slow 
iiusitsess,  but  we  should  not  be  deteiTed  by  that. 
Every  acre  reclaimed,  is  something  made ;  a 
conversion  of  what  w'ns  worthless,  into  a  thing 
«»f  value  ;  an  investment  that  pays,  in  lieu  of  a 
loslna:^  one.  Nor  is  this  aH-— by  manuring  a 
small  portion  of  your  farm,  you  arc  enabled  to 
make  maximum  crops  of  your  staple  articles, 
and  to  devote  larger-porlions  of  your  land  to 
the  purposes  of  rc&t  and  ‘‘Green  manurbig.” — 
'rviis  Is  a  branch  of  husbandry  almost  unknown 
amongst  us — one  to  which  too  much  impor¬ 
tance  is  attached  by  some_,  and  too  little  by  oth¬ 
ers,  A  soil  cannot  be  ntadc  fertile  by  simply 
tumisag  under  a  green  crop,  hut  at  a  loss  o^ 
lime  loo  great  for  jirofital.de  farming;  but  it 
can  be  ameliorated  anil  kept  in  good  heart,  and 
by  the  application  of  very  liglit  doses  of  ma¬ 
nure,  be  made  to  pay  well. 

Clover  stands  pre-eminent  as  the  crop  forthi.s 
puriX»5e,  but  it  js  doubtful  whether  it  can  he 
made  available  in  our  dry  and  varial)le  climate 
for^ny  good.  The  pea  has  been  called  the  “  clo¬ 
ver  of  the  South”.  In  some  respects  the  a])- 
plicalion  is  correct,  jt  is  well  adopted  to  our 
climate,  will  grow  upon  almost  any  sod,  draw 
hfiAvilj  upon  tlie  atmosphere  for  food,  ;is  well 
as  upon  di,'}  subsoil  for  inorganic  manures,  but  it 
stops  at  the  very  point  where  tlie  great  virlure 
ofclover  begins.  It  dies  at  the  first  frost,  while 
(Clover  grows  on  luxuriantly,  draw  ing  food  from 
the  atmosphere,  drinking  up  the  rains  and 
dews,  and  storing  up  in  the  soil  the  inorganic 
dements  brought  up  by  its  probing  roots.  The 
f»oiJ  is  protected  during'  nearly  half  of  the  most 


trying  seasons  of  the  year  from  the  leaching 
and  wnsliing  away  of  rains. 

We  Iiave  no  doubt,  however,  but  the  pea 
crop  could  be  made  a  valuable  ameliorator,  and 
by  light  applications  of  plaster,  might  do  i?on- 
ders  in  resuscitating  exhausted  soils;  hut  the 
work  must  be  done  for  a  purpose;  the  vine 
should  he  turned  under  green,  and  small  grain 
sown  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  soil  du¬ 
ring  the  winter,  if  \vc  expect  to  derive  any  per¬ 
manent  advantage  by  its  use. 

If  scientific  authority  can  he  relied  on,  there 
is  not  much  gained  by  turning  under  a  crop 
which  has  matured  and  gone  through  its  de¬ 
composition  above  ground.  Johnson  says,  ‘‘In 
no  other  form  can  the  same  crop  convey  to  the 
sell  an  equal  amount  of  enriching  matter  as  in 
that  of  green  leaves  and  stems.”  He  also  re- 
inaik:s  that  one  of  tlie  iinportanl  results  of 
turning  in  a  green  crop  is,  that  it  decomjioses 
immediately,  and  the  first  crop  which  follows 
is  benefitted  by  it. 

Close  observers  from  the  North  have  declar¬ 
ed  (he  opinion  that  they'  have  seen  more  rain 
fall  here  in  a  few  daj's,  than  falls  for  months  at 
the  North.  The  heavy  floods  of  rain  vvliich  we 
exjicrience  during  the  winter  and  spring,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  repeated  Ireezings  and  thaw¬ 
ings  of  the  surface  .soil,  followed  by  high 
and  drying  wind.s,  are  veiy  serious  difficulties 
to  be  encountered,  and  if  there  be  uo  jflairt 
growing  upon  the  soil  to  protect  it,  iis  fertility 
must  he  leached  out  or  much  of  it  washed  away. 
For  that  iea.son  we  advocate  the  work  beiiiir 
early  done,  so  as  to  allow  a  network  of  grass 
roots  to  form,  or  the  so  wing  of  small  grain  for 
protection.  \Vc  are  disposed  to  dwell  ujioii 
this  point,  because  we  do  not  think  a  sufficient 
<legree  of  attention  has  been  directed  to  it 
I  generally  by'  planters. 

Inacliinate  where  the  food  required  hyplant.s 
is  locked  up  liy  frost  during  nearly  si.v  months 
of  the  year,  there  is  hut  little  danger  to  be 
dre.aded.  So  far  as  we  have  learned  anything 
by  experience,  our  opinion  is  adverse  to  winter 
plowing.  Wlierever  a  clean  surface  has  been 
exjiosed  during  the  winter  months,  we  have 
found  the  soil  tougher  and  “run  logetlier”  more 
than  anywhere  else.  Fpoii  the  most  tenacious 
soils,  experiments  have  been  made,  and  at  the 
breaking  up  in  spring,  the  unplowed  land  was 
found  to  he  the  mellowest  and  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive.  During  the  .Ju’y  and  August  of  1855, 
cowpenned,  plowed  and  subsoiled  a  lot  of  te¬ 
nacious  clay;  bedded  and  drilled  turnips  and 
hoed  and  jilowod  t.'jom,  In  the  spring  hrok<} 
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Up  the  lot  for  potatoes,  and  desiring  to  enlarge  j 
the  patcdi,  ^ve  directed  tlie  plo\’\'!nan  to  extend 
his  rows  info  a  spot  of  ground  whicfi  had  {O’O- 
duced  oats  (same  time  as  turnip  lot)  ;  the  dif¬ 
ference  was  so  striking  that  it  even  astordshed 
the  negroes,  and  the  superiority  in  melloivness 
continued  during  tlie  season.  Wc  can  account 
for  it  only  on  the  principle  that  the  soil  is  protect¬ 
ed  from  washing  and  leaching  during  the  win¬ 
ter,  and  that  the  weight  of  fibrous  roots  spread¬ 
ing  through  I  he  soil,  is  greater  and  richer  in 
fertilizing  matter,  than  tlie  dry  top  fmned  un¬ 
der  in  fall  plowing.  Plow'  early,  plough  deep  | 
and  do  not  he  afraid  to  turn  up  the  clay.  With 
mineral  or  special  manures,  our  experience 
has  been  unsatisfactory.  At  times  we  have  de- 
rsved  astonisliing  results  from  the  application  of 
the  Improved  Super  Phosj)hale  liime  (Mapes’) 
which  is  a  compound  of  guano,  bone  du“t^ 
and  sulb  acid  ;  again  we  have  been  wofnlly  dis¬ 
appointed.  Whether  our  varied  success  is  to 
he  attributed  to  the  soils,  seasons  or  purify  of 
the  compound,  is  a  question  upon  which  w'c 
are  not  prepared  to  venture  an  opinion. 

The  immense  demand  for  these  manures 
about  cities  for  market  gardens,  and  upon  farms 
where  the  cost  of  tran.s])ortation  is  not  prohib¬ 
itory,  has  advanced  the  price,  and  at  the  same 
lime,  doubtless  increased  the  temptation  to 
manufacture  si)urious  cornponds.  Even  if  any 
confidence  .could  be  placed  in  their  virtue,  the 
exorbitant  tax  levied  liy  most  of  the  Rail  Road 
Companies,  w'ould  ]>revent  their  use  in  the  in¬ 
terior.  We  have  derived  great  benefit  I'roin 
rolling  our  cotton  seed,  before  planting,  in  Su¬ 
per  Phosphate  of  Lime.  It  starts  the  plant  off 
rapidly,  and  gives  it  a  sti'ong,  vigorous  habit, 
which  w'ill  enable  it  to  resist  the  attacks  of 
insects  and  endure  the  changes  of  the  seasons. 
It  is  no  ordinary  advantage  to,  start  a  plant  olf 
with  a  vigorous,  growing  caaslitntiun. 

There  is  a  great  lack  of  good  implements  up¬ 
on  most  of  our  plantations,  and  to  do  good  work 
one  should  have  a  good  tool.  The  turn  plow 
or  ‘hwistcr”  in  common  use,  is  a  poor  affair-,  do¬ 
ing  its  work  in  a  slovenly  manner,  and  leaving 
the  soil  grooved  out  and  mueii  more  .subject  to 
wash.  Nor  is  this  tlie  only  ohjcction  ;  no  two 
smith-s  give  the  same  curve — it  is  all  guess¬ 
work,  and  m-uch  the  same  way  is  it  with  the 
stock.  A  [>low  should  run  perfectly  steady,  re¬ 
quiring  merely  the  weight  of  the  horse  to  he 
thrown  into  the  collar,  and  a  light  pressure  of 
the  plowman’s  hands  upon  the  hanclle.  The 
Northern  turn  plows  are  constructed  upon  the 
proper  principles,  and  perform  admirably,  but 


being  cast  metal,  are  not  well  adapted  to  ohr 
negroes  or  our  soWi^  genera  I  It/,  if  a  plow'  cobld 
he  constructed  so  that  wrought  points  could  Lft 
made  by  a  cominou  blacksmith,  it  -would  be 
very  desirable.  The  same  ohjeCtiou  holds  ill 
regard  to  the  Northern  subsoil  jilow — a  point 
will  last  hut  a  few  days — may  break  in  a  few 
hours,  and  operations  arestopped.  On  this  ac¬ 
count  W3  have  genera!!}  used  the  Broyle’s 
subsoil  plow,  a  very  good  inudeincnt,  and  as 
well  adapted  to  our  present  wants  as  anything 
to  be  found. 

Pastukixg  Land. — The  hoof  of  no  aninia! 
should  be  allow'd!  to  tread  upon  a  soil  undergo- 
ing  improvement,  until  it  is  well  set  in  g^rass  or 
weeds,  and  not  even  then  if  tbe  soil  be  wet.— 
After  it  is  well  set  in  gras.s,  hogs,  calves,  colts 
and  sheep  may  be  allow'ed  to  graze  ui)oi]  it  in 
dnj  loeathtr. 

The  temptation  to  turn  stock  upon  a  g?ro<J 
pasture  is  so  great,  that  in  order  to  enable  »s  to* 
rcsist.it,  we  have  made  it  a  part  «>f  our  system 
to  plant  mixed  crops  in  the  same  divisions — 
oats  and  cotton,  corn  and  -wheat,  &c.  We  are 
tlicu  driven  to  the  necessity  of  giving  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  field  a  certain  rest.  Oat  stubble 
treated  in  this  w'ay,  and  plowed  unJei-  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  W'ill  furnish  a  good  hog  pasture  in  win¬ 
ter,  and  if  turned  under  in  sfirirfg,  improve  taml. 

Every  planter  should  have  a  permanent  pas¬ 
ture'  w'ith  ]denty  of  good  water  and  shade  in 
it,  convenient  to  his  statiles.  It  will  save  ma¬ 
ny  a  lieavy  draft  upon  the  corn  crib— improve 
the  healih  of  his  horses,  enable  him  to  keep  his 
stock  under  his  ow'u  eye,  and  avoid  the  tran-q'>- 
ing  and  skinning  of  his  cultivated  fields.  It  is  ' 
most  assuredly  high  time  that  the  unw'ise  prac¬ 
tice  of  turning  every  living  thing  we  possess 
that  will  root,  graze  or  browse,  upon  tbe  wheat> 
corn  and  cotton  fields,  the  moment  we  take 
off  the  cro[),  to  shift,  for  themselves  till  laid- 
wintor,  should  be  abandoned. 

lloTATiox.— A  judicious  rotation  of  crops  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  difficult  question  for  adjust¬ 
ment  in  all  our  {ilantatatian  economy,  aud  must 
ever  be  in  a  country  wdiere  (daiitations  are  cut 
up  into  all  shapes  j  iid  patterns,  where  soils 
differ  sq  much  in  character,  and  tlie  sett leif  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  country  has,  sa  long  been  to  culti¬ 
vate  all  the  land  that  will  {iroduco  anvthipg. 
That  such  a  policy,  however,  is  wise,  an,J should 
not  be  resisted,  we  can  desire  no  better  pfoof 
than  the  fact,  that  in  all  countries  whoce  im¬ 
provement  has  been  carried  out  successfulijy 
and  ecoiioniieally,  relation  has  been  one  of  the 
main  reliances.  If  the  propiietors  of  farms 
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xvoi'lli  fiom  ?25  to  $^00  per  aero,  -can 
Set  I«u):l  rci-t,  i.'i  (4joro  aiu'’  goo  l  it'it.'Oii  \\««y  we 
vaoiiot  do  it  ]  The  average  va’uo  of  land  ia  tlie 
Kew  England  States,  Is  S20.27  ;  in  the  .Mid- 
■lUc  Slate,  !?23.U5  ;  i‘;i  -the  Sontlvei^  SVates, 
§>0.114.  It  would  appear  from  these  tigures  that 
\ve  eould  tifl’ord  t«  rest,  if  the  people  of  ilic  oth- 
■er  States  eaii  aCord  such  a  policy.  The  eiffi- 
<cully  H^iice  overcoincy  by  our  jiopulation,  we 
ATOuld  have  no  ^fears  of  its  being  generally  ; 
uiKipted  and  suecessfully  ^praelitrcd.^hiTlrere  i.s  ; 
,110  lack  of  skill,  energy  or  detei  inination  in  the  j 
S*3ijlheni  iilanter.,  but  like  all  tillers  of  tiie  soil,  i 
he  is  einiiicHtly  conservativ-e  and  better  satis-; 
^ied  ‘‘to  hear  the  ills  we  have  than  to  fly  to  olhers  • 
that  we  know  not  oh’’ 

The  true  policy  in  producing  ti  rotatfon  -is  | 
«iever,  if  possible,  to  allow  one  exhausting  crop  j 
^o  follow  another;  if  you  are  driven  to  it,  tlren 
'iet  rest  or  manure  follow  it.  Colton,  coiti, 
xvheat,  with  an  application  of  cotton  seed  as  j 
snanurc  and  rest,  is  a  rotation  suc-cessfully  .prac-  : 
4 iced  by  some jdnntei^.  ; 

Let  us  su])[)ose  that  a  planter  Isas  270  acres  ■ 
of  arable  bind,  and  works  ten  hands,  and  that  i 
ho  (rn  !‘i ,  by  jsi  dies  OHS  managotnent,  manure  20 
.•jicres  jier  amiuirj. 

field  iMo.  1  i.<  plan  led  in  cot  ton,  fit)  acres.  21.' ufllia!  nianr’d  i 
Wlieat,  (>0  acres, 

Oats.  30  acrc,s.=.0,).  j 

Field  No  2  is  planted  in  chni.DO  acres,  00  I 

Field  No.  2  is  at  rest,  tbj  acres, =5);W270  acres  ' 

Flc!d7','o  1  isplanted  iMCotton,50acre.s,20n:orernainirM 
At  rest  and  peas,  40  acres,  = 

F’r-dil  No.  3  is  at  rest,  CO  acre.s,  j 

Cotton  seeded  and  sowed  la  j 

wlieat  and  oats.  40  acres, =90  i 

Field  No  3  is  in  corn  and 

peas,  broadcast,  90  acres, =9C=»'2T0 acres.  ; 

FieldN’o-l  planted  inceU-triii, CO  acres,  20  :id‘J  niannred  j 
At  re.sianJ  in  pees,  40  acres, =90  ! 

■Field  No.  2  is  planted  ill  corn,  (bi  i 

Field  No.  3  IS  at  rest,  90=270  ticres  | 

Field  No.  1  pltiiitcd  in  cotton,  CO  acres,  ; 

At  rest  and  in  peas,  40 acres, =90 
Field  No.  2  is.at  rest,  40  acw:s, 

■^V3lcat  and  oals,  C0afres,=90 

Field  No.  3  i.s  ii.  corn,  90=270  acres 

Under  this  treatment  Field  No.  1  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  year,  will  h.ave  been  netirly  all 
tunnured,  and  if  well  cultivated,  .sltnnbl  be  in  ' 
g-ood  hetut,  and  capable  erf  yit^'iuig^ne  CTO|it5, 

while  No.  2  and  3  have  not  been  so  severe 'v 
cropped  as  to  be  iiiucli  injured.  I'nder  this  ro- 
laticn,  if  de'siralile  to  iacvoaii}  the  .area  in  cot¬ 
ton,  uh'ch  is  sometimes  the  case  wlien  the  pro¬ 
vision  crop  is  large,  a  few  cotton  acres  might  be 
added  to  No.  1,  and  the  corn  area  reduced,  or 
llieciorn  area  reduced  and  the  small  grain  am  a 
iiK.retiseil. 

•\Ve  thro'vV  out  tltr.se  suggestions  more  for  the 


purpose  ordrawiiig  aHeuliun  lo  tlic  subject 
than  Hiy  thing  else.  .\  c«>ur.sc!  that  nray  suit 
th.e  plaulatiun  of  the,  writer,  tuny  be  very  illy 
adapted -to  the  w.auls  of  olliers.  The  pbmter 
must  decide  for-liims-.'ir— he  alone  huows  how 
he  can  divide  his  pdauiatinns,  what  he  can  makp 
fi-Qui  such  and  such  fiebbs,  which  rei|aire  rest 
and  manure  inovSt,  which  is  adapted  to  gram  or 
cotton,  dtc.  A.  genera!  at:  I  practicable  system 
is  all  tijal  can  be  chalked  out,  and  the  adapta¬ 
tion  ;ind  c.xccution  of  it  must  be  left  to  these 
most  deeiily  i'.iterested.  In  connection  witli 
die  rotation,  we  liave  said  nothing  of  [)atchc3, 
pasitires,  Arc. ;  as  ^11  ihe.so  matters  have  been 
heretofore  suuleiciJtly  dwelt  upon  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  part  of  th.e  sy.'tein. 

E.xp-bricnce  has  convinced  us  of  the  fact  tiiat 
in  a  [ilantiiig  country,  such  as  ours,  tlic  imiiti 
reliance  far  iiupro vc-mcHt  must  be  on  home,, 
muile  manures,  dee])  plowing, Judicious  rotatiou 
(vnd  rest,  about  all  of  whkli  the  planter  mast 
act  aocoruiiig  to  the  circism.siauco.s  which  sur¬ 
round  hifu.  lie  must  i)c  the  judge  of  hie  own 
necessities,  familiar  with  bis  own  resources,  .«3ns- 
teiuiitic  in  his  immagcment,  imlefatigable  iu 
his  e.xertioiiS,  and  resolute  in  carrying  out  all 
his  plans,  he  must  be  prepared  t'O  run  the 
gauntlet  of  all  Loe  jibc.s  and  jeers  of  every  fel¬ 
low  wlio  can  iioe  a  row  or  lav'  ofl’ a  laud— to 
have  ridiculous  stories  enough  told  on  liim  te 
fill  a  book,  and  to  be 'called  all  sorts  of  funny 
nauios,  and  if  lie  cannot  stc.nd  these  tests,  he 
had  better  make  uphi,s  mind  not  to  make  an 
(iVort  At  resuscitati'i  ij. 

—  -  —  — —  B  1  "  ■ 

For  the  Fanner  aiui  PI. utter. 

Improved  Meail  IlSoeScs  fov  Ciicalar  Saws. 

Ma.E  iwTon ; — I  have  long  since  been  fully  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  fact,  that  a  well  con.struclcd  Cir¬ 
cular  Saw  Mill  lacked  but  a  slight  improvment 
in  the  Head  !i!ocks.  to  con.slitute  a  oombinallou 
of  very  pcrlcct  niacbii'.ery  fur  the  'sro-fuctioE  of 
lumber  far  surpassing -any' ef  tlie  old.fU-'ns,  or 
inorc  recent  improvemeir  s,  with  the  straight 
saw  lor  the  like  i>urno.m.  And  I  now  have  the 
pleasure  t(v  give  to  tlie  jtublic,  thiougli  the  me¬ 
dium  of  the  Farmer  and  Plasitcr,  s,  djsiJsraluin 
long  de.'dred  by  iluv  owners  and  workers  of  Cir- 
I'ularSaws  ,  for  all  tmistbave  experienced  great 
inconvenience  from  having  to  turn  oigr  the 
last  slab  to  make  a  saving  or  clear  tinisfi  of  the 
log.  Now  the  Improycmcnt  whicli  T  have 
made,  ami  for  which  I  shall  not,  Yankee- like, 
claim  a  ])atci)t,  supcrcciies  entirely  tliis  neces¬ 
sity.  an  Eft  so"  simple  in  its  strucUirc,  that  any 
go.ol  blacksmll h  nec-d  not  fear  toon  Icrtakefh-j 
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«fl(1ition  of  it  to  one  of  George  Page  Co.’s 
>5tarn’anl  and  Screw  Head  lilocks. 

It  (ioilsists  in  nblfiing  (nore  tbnrl  tlse  adililion 
of  a  Z>og  fastened  to  the  siide  of  the  upright 
Standard  with  two  teetli,  so  set  as  for  one  to 
work  on  each  side  of  it.  The  Dog  has  two  legs 
six  inches  Ions,  extending  from  the  teeth  dotrn 
loear’h  eideofthe  slideoflhe  Standard  and  work- 
king  on  a  three-fourth  incli  holt,  which  goes 
llirough  them  and  tliispartof  the  Standard, 
The  hole  for  this  holt  should  be  drilled  as  low 
down  as  practicable,  and  so  .set  that  the  legs  of 
the  Dog  will  stand  nearly  or  quite  erect,  and  if 
tarying  from  a  perpendicular  witli  the  top 
leaning  a  little  from  the  log.  when  the  teeth  shall 
he  driven  into  the  side  of  it.  The  teeth  should 
Ise  of  such  length  asfor  the  Standard  to  i)revent 
them  from  jjenetrating  the  log  sufficiciily  deep 
for  the  Saw  to  touch  them  when  the  slab  be¬ 
comes  quite  t’uin#  With  this  view  they  should  he 
made  to  project  about  one  inch  beyond  the  face 
ofthe  Standard,  andshould  alwaysbedriven  un¬ 
til  the  cross  bar,  or  that  part  of  the  Dog  which 
unites  them,  should  finally  rest  against  the  back 
of  the  Standard.  When  so  driven,  the  slab 
will  he  held  securely  to  its  jdace  until  the  Saw 
reduce  it  to  one  and  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  notwithstanding  it  shall  no  lou'^er 
rest  on  the  Head  Blocks,  but  be  su{>porled  en¬ 
tirely  r)y  these  Dogs. 

Jt  may  he  well  for  «ne  here  to  say  that  these 
Dogs  are  not  intended  to  suj)erce(le  those  al¬ 
ready  in  use,  hut  to  serve  as  auxiliaries  to  them, 
and  need  not  be  used  at  all  until  the  log  is  slak¬ 
ed  and  turned  down,  when  they  should  lie  driven 
>«ecurely  into  the  side  of  it.  There  is  no  Block¬ 
ing  or  wedging  required,  if  the  cross  bar  he 
made  to  rest  against  the  hack  of  tlie  upright 
Standard,  if  not,  a  wedge  sliould  he  slipped  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  back  of  the  Standard,  or  oth¬ 
erwise  the  slab,  when  it  becomes  too  thin  to 
rest  on  the  Head  Block,  will  drop  from  the  face 
of  the  Standard  and  make  the  plank  over  thick¬ 
ness. 

The  teeth  of  the  Dogs  which  I  use  arc  wcdo-c 
fashioned,  ai)out  three-fourti}s  ofan  inclj  wide, 
and  to  make  them  hold  the  better,  are  battered 
or  upset,  a  little  at  the  edge  or  point,  andenter 
the  wood  parallel  with  its  grain.  And  as  they 
FIIOV8  on  a  hinge  or  bolt  and  necessarily  describe, 
a  circle  they  will  not  enter  fi'eely  and  liold  very 
well,  unless  the  Standard  on  which  they  have 
their  pivot  he  backed  about  one-half  of  an  inch 
so  as  toenter  them  at  the  lower  point  of  the  arc 
which  they  describe,  then  drive  half-way,  run 
up  the  Sraudard  to  the  log,  and  then  finis!]  driv¬ 


ing.  Those  are  the  only  ])rccantions  to  secure 
satisfactory  result.  And  any  one  availing  hitn- 
selfof  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  lliis 
simple  piece  ofimporlance—ahd  what  Cifchlkt 
Saw  Mill  ^nal^  is  tiiere  that  will  not  ?  should 
feel  himself  under  special  obligations  to  obtain 
for  the  Farmer  and  Planter  at  least  ten  new  sub¬ 
scribers,  as  a  small  equivalent  for  the  service 
rendered  hijn  by  it,  and  your  friend  and  con¬ 
tributor.  P.  Q, 

Pinaria,  near  LcesTtlle,  Lexington  Dist.,  S.  C,  J0.f1.  ’57, 

-  For  the  Farmer  .o)Td  Planter. 

Fruit  Culture. 

Mr.  Ejditor  :~Soine  years  since  ytlil  did  hie 
flie  honor  to  re-puhlish  from  the  “Unionville 
Journal,’’  several  communications  in  wliich  I 
mentioned  certain  experiments  which  I  was 
tlien  making  in  reference  to  the  propagation  of 
different  varieties  of  fruits  on  other  than  their 
own  stocks,  and  also,  in  regard  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  training  of  the  grape  vine. 

The  result  of  those  experiments  I  now  pro¬ 
pose  briefly  to  place  before  your  readers. 

The  grape  vine  I  have  found  will  not  thrive 
on  a  col J  clay  soil  with  any  amount  ofnarsingi 
The  Catawba  and  Isabella  will  not  even  live 
upon  it.  Some  of  the  othef  varieties  do  make 
out  to  live,  hut  that  is  about  all,  for  the  fruit 
produced  by  them  fs  both  scanty  and  of  Inferior 
quality.  The  use  of  the  trunk  of  the  cedar 
with  its  branches  somewhat  curtailed,  then  sug 
gested,  as  a  substitute  for  the  o.'tiinary  arboyf  of 
espalier,  has  proved  eminently  suecessfnl  This 
e.xperrment  was  suggested  by  my  having  ob¬ 
served  the  fine  and  abundant  crops  produced  by 
a  vine  which  had  been  suffered  to  run  on  an 
old  peach  tree,  and  it  had  the  additional  recom- 
mandalion  of  being  far  more  durable  than  the 
structures  in  common  use.  Moreover  the  ce¬ 
dar  presents  in  its  numerious  twigs,  proper  ob¬ 
jects  for  tlie  tendrils  of  the  vine  to  lay  hold  on, 
thus  in  a  measure  dispensing  with  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  tying  them  up,  a  very  troublesome  op- 
peralion. 

This  form  of  training  liie  vine,  whicii  I  will 
Venture  to  call  the  tree  form,  is  peculiarly  adapt¬ 
ed  to  those  varieties  whicli  drop  tlieir  leaves 
early  in  the  sea.son  and  sufier  inucli  from  eX' 
posure  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun;  and 
amongst  these  the  delicious  Blands,  Madiera  de¬ 
rives  the  greatest  advantage  from  it;  indeed  it 
is  almost  worthless  without  gome  such  protec¬ 
tion.  My'  observation  has  led  me  to  think  llint 
all  the  larger  varieties  would  be  much  bene- 
j  filed  by  its  adoption. 

It  i.s  gratifying  to  j>erccive  from  the  late  ex- 
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iiibition  wiiif's  of  do.nes'.ic  iii;in(iritrt‘ih‘’‘; 

that  lliore  is  an  increased  interest  lieii);;  felt  in 
the  culture  Vif  ttie  vine,  and  it  is  ubviniis'y  true 
that  no  fruit  can  beprown,  witli  us  of  tlie  up;)c*r 
coutitiv,  will!  more  certainty  and  success.  .An 
e?ci)erience  of  many  years  lias  fully  convinctd  1 
me  that  with  care  and  proper  titletttieii  the 
eVop  is  well  nigh  unfailing. 

As  regards  grafting  on  stocks  of  a  diderent  | 
charactei  fiom  the  scions.  1  have  found  no  advan¬ 
tage  from  using  the  plum  asa  stock  for  t  he  peach, 
fts  respects  the  ravages  of  the  borer.  For  wbat- 
ever  exemption,  the  plum,  whcji  left  to  itself, 
may  enjoy  frotn  bis  attacks,  wlien  the  pencil  is  j 
Btipcradded  to  it,  ho  becomes  more  destructive  j 
than  be  is  even  to  the  base  and  roots  of  'h 
peach  tree,  in  many  instances  having  utterly  dc- 
titroyed  the  tree  in  the  space  of  two  or  three 
yeais  from  the  date  of  tlieir  union. 

The  pear,  when  worked  on  the  thorn,  made  j 
for  the  first  year  or  two  a  most  p'omisiiig  show 
vif  doing  well,  hut  just  at  the  time  when  I  was 
codgratiiiating  myself  upon  the  prospect  of  an 
early  fruition  of  my  liojies,  a  sudden  storm  of 
wind  laid  all  its  honors  of  glittering  leaves  and 
snowy  flowers  in  the  dust.  Upon  examining  in¬ 
to  the  cause  of  this  sudden  overtlirow' of  my 
fnnd’anticipalions,  i  dSsC'Overedstliat  there  nev¬ 
er  had  been  any  real  connexion  between  tlie 
woody  fibres  of  the  two,  but  that  the  un¬ 
ion  between  them  liad  been  merely  through  a 
snerl  on  one  side.  The  pear  on  the  apple  prom¬ 
ises  well  at  first,  as  it  does  on  the  thorn,  and 
like  that,  lirings  the  same  disappointment. 

1  have  never  known  it  to  s^ncceed  unless  where 
the  point  ol junction  has  hecn  jilaced  so  farhe- 
reath  the  surface  as  to  cause  the  jiear  to  form 
roots  of  its  own,  and  tliis  is  of  very  uncertain  oc¬ 
currence.  The  same  leniarks  may  he  made 
with  reference  to  working  the  pear  on  tlie  com- ' 
mon  quince,  but  on  the  Angers  quince,  a  variety 
of  much  freer  growth  it  grows  most  thrifily 
and  bears  early.  The  French  nurserymen  are 
said  to  posess  and  use  several  other  varieUesof 
equal  merit,  hut  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  the 
Angers  bear  the  jialm  of  any  yet  introduced 
amongst  us  for  the  purpose  ©f  making  fruitful 
dwarf  pear  tree.s  On  their  own  stocks,  the  plum 
and  cherry  may  be  grafted  both  on  the  stem  and 
limbs,  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same 
certainty  of  suece.ss  as  either  the  apple  or  the 
pear.  lJut  the  peach  does  not  take  so  readily 
when  worked  above  gror.ud,  although  in  some 
instances  1  have  known  it  do  well.  These  are 
rare  however,  and  by  far  the  surer  plan  is  to 
icJect  small  young  tf-ees,  cut  them  off  .a  little. 


below  the  feOV'lhitf^  ami  aft.T  inserting  the  scion 
lo  press  the  soil  firmly  arnuii  ,1  it  being  careful 
to  cover  every  port. on  ofiln.'  wound  .•‘uflicieutly 
to  exclude  the  air.  .Vfler  tliis  raelhoil,  I  have 
succes.'-fully  grafted  seVernl  hundred  trees 
witliout  the  mseofatiy  kind  ofhandage  or  wax. 
Care  should  he  taken  however  to  select  for 
slocks,  sucli  as  are  free  from  the  borer.  The 
[iresetVce  of  tliis  in veterate  enemy  ofthe  peach, 
may  be  readily  detected  by  th  appearance  of 
gummy  substance,  in  place  of  the  proper  sapt 
wlien  tlie  tree  is  cut  olf,  ami  when  this  oceur.s 
the  result  of  the  operaiiutt  is  more  than  donbt- 
'J'he  process  of' union  hetween  the  scion 
and  stock  of  tne  i»each  is  more  protracteti  gener¬ 
ally  that  in  any  other  fruit  tree,  and  it  reqnire.s 
a\e!y  eomsiderable  exercise  of  patience  on  the 
part  of  the  operator  to  snft'er  it  to  remain  un¬ 
molested  ;  for  very  often  the  scion  will  wither 
down  to  the  lowest  bud  long  before  it  present.-; 
any  show  of  life.  Tlii.-ione  germ  however  will 
prove  all  sulTicient  slioiild  the  work  have  heen 
pfoperly  jierformcd. 

For  several  year.s  past  1  have  practiced  graf¬ 
ting  the  apple  some  distance  above  the  root. 
The  advantages  gained  by  this  method  over 
root  grafting, consist  in  presenting  to  the  parch-* 
in<^  ravs  of  our  August  suns  a  stem  of  native 
growth,  instead  of  one  derived  from  a  scion 
of  foreign  ext  i  act  ion  and  oftencrof  a  much  ten- 
derer  character,  and  also  in  removing  the 
wound  inflicted  hy  the  operation  trom  the  im¬ 
mediate  access  of  the  borer  ami  aphis.  For 
stocks  lose  nothing  but  seedlings  of  native 
growth,  and  no  one  who  has  a  proiier  regard 
to  the  health,  liJiiidsome  appearance  or  dura¬ 
bility  of  his  orchard,  should  ever  think  of  using 
any  other.  D.  Jouxsox. 

December  ioth,  I85fi. 

For  the  Fanner  land  Planter. 

—  Plant  your  own  Potatoes. 

5iIr.  Editor: — The  season  for  planting  tli« 
Irish  Potatoe  croji  is  in,  and  as  there  are  many 
persons  who  follow  the  plan,  ofpnrchasing  their 
seed  potatoes  annually,  believing  tlmf  nothing 
but  a  Northern  or  foreign  potatoe  will  grow  ua 
a  good  crop.  I  have  thought  proper  lo  give  you 
the  result  of  m3' experience  and  observation. 

I  liave  been  planting  potatoes  ofmyown  raising 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  my  succ,e.sshas  been 
quite  snfficient  to  induce  rnc  to  believe  that  it 
is  perfect  folly  to  exchange  them  for  any  other. 
Again  we  might  insist  on  the  economy  of  the 
plan  of  planting  potatoes  of  our  own  raising 
but  it  would  be  needles.s,  as  every  farmer 
should  coti.snlt  Ids  best  interest. 


iiiserts. 
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TIH:  FARAIiai  AND  PLANTKil 


The  !i;ne  I’oi'  j)!aiili;ip;  the  !:  i-!i  noiaioj  .’'(!enis  | 
J  ,?!  to  he  as  a  :ii;ia  may  f’mcy.  v^oni  >  of  my  | 
iii’igliljors  jiiaat  ahoti!  tlse  fi.st.  o!  Ja.i'.uary,  htit  j 
ihisear’y  jihui!  i iigihc.  s  ;iot  gem; rally  insure  theiti  ' 
iiii  eaiTier  crop  ihaii  those  who  j>hi;it.  nhoiit  tliu  | 
first  or  mil!  lie  o!' ^'l■l.u■ua;■y.  I  UMia'Iy  ph-iiitj 
ubuut  the  mi  Mh;  ofthe  mont'i,  ami  as  my  moiie  ; 
ol'piaiitiiig  hifi’es  fiom  many  otiiers.you  can  j 
liave  it  for  wliat  i:  is  '.vorih.  | 

Ill  preparing  my  jiaich,  I  gathei  frojr.  the  j 
stable  lot  a  (o]i  fressiug  of  straw  mul  mamire,  j 
turn  it  umler  am!  p;;lverize  the  s-a!  liioronghly,  ! 
lay  off  my  first  row,  drop  the  potatmsauil  fill  j 
the  furrow  ha'f  hill  ofstraw  ami  niauui-e,  cov-  j 
er  with  a  large  shovd,  also  drop  the  furi'ow  ] 
op('ncJ  wlicu  co^’eriiiy  in  the  same  way,  and  j 
eontinne  dropping  every  (urriiw  untd  I  gi't  | 
through  piantiuL:'.  (.'over  tin*  u  hide  jiatidi  six  j 
inches  deep  with  lea\'es  or  pme  straw,  wijieh  j 
is  better.  The  Irish  am!  sweet  potaloe  should  j 
both  1)0  dug  at  tli(!  same  time  and  stored  away  j 

•  ,  i 

in  banks  or  houses  in  llio  same*  wa}’,  and  my  j 
word  for  it,  you  will  lu'ver  lie  under  thr;  ne¬ 
cessity  of  ap[)'yi  ng  to  a  foreigi!  market  again. 

A.  il. 

T’er  the  Agi  icidliirh  t. 

’J’o  prc.seve  Bacost  JVouj  Bugs  and  Skippers. 

Mix  black  pi'ppm-  with  tin;  salt,  grind  the  pep¬ 
per  fine  and  allow  one  pound  for  3d!l  [lounds  of 
nieat ;  ami  throw  a  haudluli  of  eliina  berries  in 
the  fire  usedi  to  smoke  your,  bacon  once  a  day, 
(I’ed  i)ej)])er  will  not  de).  \  have  tried  the  black 
pepper  c.ml  ehiua  iierries  for  two  years,  with 
(Mitire  success,  ami  with  less  trouble  and  ex- 
])ense,  tlian  many  other  methods  tliat  jiartially 
or  wliolly  failed.  'A' it.  Youjiaxs. 

Gillisnitvilley  S.  C..  Januar^jlli,  1857. 

Rkmaiiks. — 'File  above  was  wriften  for  the 
iS  lit  them  Agriculliirist,  hut  after  the  discoutin- 
liance  of  that  jiaper,  was  sent  to  us.  We  regret  it 
did  not  come  to  haml  earlier  in  the  bacon  cur¬ 
ing  season.  Some  have  expressed  fears  of  the 
yiFccls  ofcliina  berry  smoke,  hut  we  cannot  thiid\ 
it  would  prove  injui  ious.  unlessnsed  very  fiee- 
ly.  Children  (i'cquently  eat  chiiiii  berries 
without  any  ha  1  effects  except  to  the  worms. 
Simre  having  China  trees  in  our  yards,  the  ber¬ 
ries  of  whicdi  are  fVe(jueniiy  eaten  by  oui’  little 
uegroGs,  we  hut  very  raiady  have  a  ctise  of 
worms  among  them. —Em  F.  & 

Varnish  for  Harness. — Take;  A  !b.  'of  Indian 
rubber,  I  gallon  ofspirils  of  turpentine,  dissolve 
enoaligtu  imd<e  it  into  a  jelley  by  keeping  al¬ 
most  new  milk  wanii ;  then  t;ike  e(p]id  quanti¬ 
ties  of  good  linseed  oil  (in  a  hot  state)  and  the 
above  mixture,  iur  or|)or;uo  I  hem  well  on  a 
slow  lir  J  and  it  is  fit  for  use. 


close  stn  ly  tif  the  h.ahits  and  tiuinsforma- 
tions  of  any  oiie  of  the  i)erni(;ious  insect.s,  (hall 
wui-m.  wheat  midge,  ciiterpillc.r,  h}'  the 

practical  iind  intelligent  fiu-mer,  would  prow; 
not  only  .a  source  of  great  pleasure,  as  h;ading 
him  lo  a  keener  sense  ofthe  beau  toons  and  won- 
dei'tul  works  of  nature,  as  exenipliCed  in  ibo 
.'-ingnlar  trimsformations  insects  undergo  be¬ 
fore  tbey  assume  tli  j  perfee.t  f)r  fly-state,  but 
also  a  source  of  great  profit,  as  by  experinieii  • 
ling  ui'ion  them  in  all  tlic  .stag{;s  of  their  exis¬ 
tence,  be  might  peri;l!Hnce  discover  a  practical 
mcihud  by  wliicli  their  extei-mination  might  be 
afti-c.tcd.  Indeed,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  a  hu  iner  sliwuhl  be  able  to  rcognize  tlie  in¬ 
sects  that  destroy  his  ei'Ops,  in  all  their  various 
anil  wonderl’u!  tran-forimUious,  bodbre  any  ef- 
fcctnal  remedy  eaii  be  a[)plied  ;  as  in  one  stage 
of  their  life  they  may  be  suffered  to  live  and  cii- 
j  )y  themselves;  nay,  even  sonietime.s  be  protec¬ 
ted,  while  in  another  stage  we  jiersecute  and 
destroy  them  by  every  means  in  our  power. 
F'or  example,  the  beautiful  butterfly  of  the 
papeliu  asterias.  -Any  humane  and  kind  hearted 
farmer,  unversed  in  entomology  who  should 
see  their  eliildren  chasing  and  killing  the  beau¬ 
tiful  black  and  yellow’  spotted  butterfly,  that 
was  flitting  joyously  over  bis  vegitablo  garden, 
in  tiie  spring  or  cariy  summer,  apparently  lead¬ 
ing  a  life  of  mere  harmless  pleasure,  would,  no 
doubt,  i('pro\'e  them  for  wantonly  destroying 
such  a  [uetty,  harmlf’ss  insect;  and  yet,  if  the 
truth  w'as  known,  this  pretty  ami  inuch-to-he- 
pilicd  insi'Ct  is  the  parent  of  all  iho.se  muiseous  * 
smelling  giceu  and  lilack  spTted  worni.s  tliat 
later  in  the  season  destroy  iiis  parsley,  celery, 
|)arsnij)s  and  cainots.  Yet  h)'  merely^  (mushing 
the  parent  fly  atone  blow'  early  in  the  season, 
before  it  has  deposited  its  egg,  he  w  ill  he  spared 
the  vexation  of  either  seeing  his  plants  devour- 
and  seed  qestroyed,  or  having  the  disagreeable 
task  of  picking  off,  one  by  one,  some  liiiiidreds 
of  caterpillars  later  in  llic  season.  Tins  fact 
w'ill  1)0  more  apparent  when  I  state  Iiow  incred¬ 
ibly  fast  some  i  nserts  mult  i  jily,  especial !y  in  the 
warnum  climate  of  the  South,  v\  hei‘e  there  is 
little  frost  to  destroy  vegitabie  life,  ami  there 
arc  several  generations  in  one  season.  Die  John 
(xamble  of Tallaiiasse.  Fla.,  assisted  by  myself, 
dissected  a  I'eiiiale  bill!- worm  moth  or  miller,  (an 
insect  whicii,  in  the  catei-pilhir  state,  is  most 
destructive  to  cotton,)  and  we  discovered  a  mass 
of  eggs,  which,  wlien  counted,  amounted,  at  the 
least  calculation,  five  hundred,  duly  hatched,  for 
the  first  geneiuition.  say  one  half  males,  the  rest 
females;  tlie  second  generation,  if  ipidisturhed, 
would  amount  to  ]25,000,  and  the  third  he  al¬ 
most  incaloulahle. 

Now--,  these  mother  flies  arii*  not  very  minier- 
o'‘s  early  in  llie  season,  owing  to  the  birds  de- 
V  uriuglhcm,  tlie  jugor  of  winter,  and  various 
oMter  aecidental  causes,  ami  if  practical  means 
w'ere  found  to  dcsti'oy  them  as  early  in  the 
spiing  as  possible,  the  immense  ravages  of  the 
second  and  third  generations  irdght  he  preven¬ 
ted.  In  one  female  (cev;eticus)  case  or  haug- 
wTrm,  so  dost rucLi  ve  to  thesliade  trees,  I  coua- 
ted  nearly  eight  hundrei!  eggs,  ulthougk  the 
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ypecimons  u'cro  lint,  t-innll.  Now,  wri-o  fll  ’ 
llieso  cases  tako'ii  from  every  Inleeii^  l  1  re<>  in  il.e 
w.nler,  wlien  they  can  most  easily  lie  seen,  ow- 
inir  to  tliet’all  ofthe  leaf,  an.l  then  imme  lialely 
!>in;n(.v.l,  the  Ireis  wouhl  he  ('.omiiaratively  free 
the  m'At  season;  and  hy  followiny  tiii.s  phn 
•'ll'  one  or  two  y>;ars  more,  tlie  wo.k  i/rowiny  , 
jrradnally  less  ami  less,  the  insects  iniyht  be  . 
finally  exterminated,  inasinnch  as  iheltmiale  j 
never  leaves  her  case,  but  forms  her  ne.4  of  ' 
ejtys  inside;  and  yet  these  noxious  pests  aic 
sntiered,  year  by  year  to  increase,  when  so  lit-  I 
tic f^'onble  would  destroy  tliem.  (ither  inseels 
ayaln  have  their  habits,  wh.icdi,  if  Inlly  known. 
>vould  likewise  lead  to  their  de.strnetion.” — 
Clover. 

Hones  as  a  iflaisnre. 

Ill  onr  last  we  s|)okc  of  bones  a.s  a  mai  are, 
and  of  tlie  uecessily  of  yatheriny  them  loemih-  | 
or,  and  how  to  obtain  an  excellent  boiie  dnU.  ■ 
by  dissolving  them  with  Sulphuric  Acid  or  Oil  1 
of  A  itrol.  Jlut  a  singular  incident,  accidental-  : 
iy  1  iroujrht  under  our  observation,  leads  us  to  1 
the  opinion  that  a  helti.T  and  idienpei'  solvent 
is  at  haml.  reipiiriny  no  oth  r  earn,  trouhle,  or 
expense,  than  the  mere  gitlheriiii^  ol’  the  bones. 

Last  fall  a  lot  of  hones  were  tlirown  in  a  heap 
of  hor.se  manure  in  the  barn-yard,  and  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  get  them  out  of  .sight. 
To  this  lieaj)  the  manure  of  the  horse  slalde 
was  daily'  added.  In  the  sjiring.  upon  earting 
out  the  manure,  the  hones  were  foun.l  ap[iarent- 
ly  tlie  saniias  when  thrown  in — whole  and 
sound;  but  upon  being  handled,  w'ere  I'oiind  to 
be  soft;  when  lifted  would  fall  to  [lieces  of  their 
own  weight;  wlicn  exposed  to  the,  air  would 
crumble  and  becoiiie  asa.'lies,  emitting  a  strong- 
and  offensive  odor.  'Fills  incident  le.t  to  atri¬ 
al  of  the  same  experiment  last  spring  in  the  | 
same  iiianuer,  and  with  liie  same  result.  ' 

A\  e  do  nut  pretend  to  ti.x  the  chemical  [iro-  ! 
cess  hy  winch  this  result  is  attained;  we  mere-  | 
ly'  know  tliat  such  is  the  resnit.  And  if  a  re¬ 
sult  so  hapjiy  in  its  effects  is  produced  at  so  lit¬ 
tle  trouhle,  aiitl  with  such  little  cost,  our  farm¬ 
ers  may  well  .''pare  an  odd  day  in  galiier  to¬ 
gether  the  old  bones  lying  about  their  farms, 
and  for  t  ie  mere  trouiile  of  gathering  them, 
add  to  their  lands  one  of  the  most  fertilizing 
iiiatc'i'ials  that  can  bo  obtained. 

Let  our  readers  avail  tliemscive.s  of  this  sug¬ 
gestion,  and  in  [ire pairi ng  their  manure  heaj) 
tor  the  winter,  have  collected  together  a  pile 
of  old  bones,  and  let  them  bo  scattered  through 
yonr  lieaps  where  you  throw  your  horse  ma¬ 
nure,  and  you  will  I  ml  w  lien  tlio  manure  is 
earlcd  out  in  llic  spring,  in  place  of  old  bones, 
a  manufactured  A.  No.  1  Bone  Dust. 

[iv.  J.  Farmer. 

Pastures. 

A  proi)ersu[if)ly  of  pasturage  i.s  the  great  want 
of  Southern  liushandry.  Unless  the  want 
shall  ho  better  supplied,  onr  agriculture  must 
contiiiu(>  to  decline.  A  routine  of  cro|)s  which 
furnishes  a  [ilenliful  siijiiily  of  grass,  iiay  and 
small  grain,  is  c.ssoiitial  botli  for  snccessluliy  | 
rmu'ing  valuable  stock  and  improving  our  soils,  i 
Add  to  till.'?  as  bountiful  a  .supply  ofmanuie  as 
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can  by' care  am!  altenliou  be  m.ide  on  the  jirem- 
iscs,  and  iIk'I'c  will  be  a  rcasc.n  dile  assuranc*; 
for  pr()S[..ei-iiy  and  whal  is  imrcDciidence.  If  not 
wealtli. 

'i  he  agricidiural  slati.-t ics  of  Idiiglami  show' 
that  while  sIk;  has  sum  ten  tnillloii.s  ofae.i es  in 
r'roji.s,  she  has  lifieeu  niiliions  in  grasses  and 
pasturage.  Aiini  t  hei  e  eammi  he  a  doubt  that 
the  mo  t  ijrofitahl e  rural  management  in  o in’ 
(•ountry  lliat  w  hicli  fnrui.-  hes  the  best  e  xhibi- 
tioi's  of  Pa.-t urages  and  the  grasses. 

'i’luy  are  portions  ol'  N'irgmia  and  North  Car¬ 
olina,  which  twmitv  years  ago.  were  so  2'iilll''<l 
ami  exhausted  by  the  aoiil i iiiion -i  cultivation  of 
lb  'two  hoe  crops  of  In  li.m  corn  an  1  tohaccii, 
that  the  lands  were  difficult  to  sell  at  tiiree  aO  I 
1‘our  dollars  [ler  acre,  'i'lio.^o  lauds  now  sell 
at  forty  to  one  hitiidrod  iloilars  jier  acre,  and 
areanniiiilly  liecoming  more  valuable,  under  ;u 
difl’ereat  trcipment.  licre,  formerly  were 
.-••a  11  the  gaunt  eow'  and  l.orse.  tlie  half  .-'tarved 
hog  and  ^hecji,  are  now  to  he  found  t'at  and 
imriro\  ed  amnia's  olhwery  kind  ;  In.xuriaiit  lield.-t 
of  ix’i!  do ver,  of  1  i 111- it  hy  and  li'iie  gi'a.-'S.  or  rich 
w  in  at  or  o.U  lield.s  occupying  the  placi's  which 
Were  Citst  away'  as  wort  .less;  e.uigralion  is 
checked,  and  the  couniry  not  less  than  the  in- 
hahitants,  [ii'osent  a  cheeifull,  jdeasing  ami  Iiaji,- 
py'  tispeef.  Xo'.\'  vvliat  has  (.'iiuserl  this  revolu¬ 
tion?  Slnijdy  thcehangi;  from  the  unremitted 
iioe  c  op  of  Indian  corn  and  tobacco,  to  «  judi¬ 
cious. system  of  rotirtiou.  ami  jiro])er  atlenlioii  I(x 
manure,  which,  while  it  lias  inqiroi'cd  the  soil, 
at  the  sam  time  lias  furids  cd  a  jdciitii’ul  sup¬ 
ply  of  grass  and  Imy.  Add  to  llieso  the  in¬ 
creased  facilitie.s  for  transportation,  hy  rail 
roads  and  jdaiik  roads,  and  we  have  a  full  ex¬ 
planation  ofthe  grttil  reibi'inat  ion  and  transl’ur- 
I  nation. 

Have  the  net  prolil.i  of  the.  farm  heon  <!iniin-T 
i.shed  ?  Tile  best  an.swerto  this  tpie.stion  will 
be  found  in  the  enlianced  value  oi  ilie  lands — . 
for  it  is  hardiy  probable  that  where  lands  have 
increased  in  value  Ibl)-)  to  ].>00  per  cent,  lliat 
the  [.’rollls  hav.;  nut  tidran.cd  },assu. 

such  examples  belorc  iiim,  wdiy  its  it 
that  the  cotton  planter  will  jier.sist  in  his  ruin¬ 
ous  course  ?  Is  it  liecan.sc  he  iielievcs  nothing 
can  be  relied  upon  for  stock  food  1ml  Indian 
corn,  and  nothing  for  pro.dt  hut  cotton  ?  If  so, 
let  him  ask  the  Mrginia  and  Carolina  farmer, 
and  they  yvill  satl.-fy  him  ot'hi.s  ei'ror.  'I’hey 
will  tell  him  that  the  ojiinion  once  prevailed 
with  them  that  Indian  corn  for  I'ood,  and  tobacco 
fur  market,  were  the  only  reliuble  crop.s  atid 
lliat  this  was  the  great  error  oflheir  ohl  huhand-: 
ry,  wliieli  impoverished  their  stock  and  their 
laiuls.  and  was  ra;  idlv  deiileting  their  [lockets^ 

llow  lo  extract  the  essetdial  oil  from  nn  ij  floiver, 
— Take  any  llower.syon  liae,  w  hich  stratify  witli 
common  .sca-salt  in  a  clean  eaithen  glazed  j>ot, 
Wlien  tlins  filled  to  the  top,  cover  it  well,  and 
cany  it  to  the  cellar.  Feirty  days  afterwards 
put  u  crape  over  a  pan,  and  empty  the  w  hole  lo 
strain  the  essa nee  from  the  flowers  hy  [iressure. 
Bottle  that  es.'-ence  and  exjiose  it  4  or  5  weeks 
in  the  sun,  and  dew  ofthe  evening  to  purify. 
One  single  di  o|)  of  that  essence  is  cnougli  lo 
scent  a  w  hole  ouart  of  water. 
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Duclii— Selection,  iriaua^ement,  &c. 

TliosebM-ds  wliobe.-^t  represeiTt.  wbnf  hfis  been 
heretofore  siiid  no  color*  form  and  weight,  of 
rour^e  will  be  those  wliicb  the  jndicioiis  breed¬ 
er  would  (  lioo!<e  for  the  purpose  o!' i iicrea-inji 
his  stock. 

One  drake  nod  three  ducks  are  ns  tnatiy  as 
can  be  judicioilsdy  kpi>t  h?  one  y fst'r?  f- fe^i' a  Itjr- 
er  jiroportion  of  fe-males,  or  the  pia'sctiee  of  two 
Or  more  males  in  .be  same  run  will  ten  1  to  the 
prndiicdioii  of  uiitertile  og^’s. 

Take  -care  not  to  breed  in  and  in  to  too  great 
an  extent.  Lil<e  all  other  imirFral  pr(»duet>ons 
(lucks  are  imjirove  !  in  stamina  by  tfie  <»eeasion- 
al  introduction  of  new  blood.  Never  keep  a 
drake  more  tlian  two  years. 

If  possible  have  your  ducklings  liatcbed  by 
ducks,  and  not  by  bens  ;  for  the  biddfs  of  the 
hen  are  such  as  to  beget  an  in  lisposition  on 
the  part  of  young  bro-»d  to  foMow  those  habits 
natural  to  tbeir  kind—  more  parfienbirl^  in  the 
matter  of  sitting.  Besides  dnck.s  feafed  bv 
lionsseldom  fui'  to  annoy  the  n  afi “rwards,  and 
forget  tbeir  own  |)laees  and  fnnctioin. 

Be  always  careful  to  allow  your  ducks  free 
access  to  deep  water,  so  that  they  Cirr  s\tir*ft  in 
it  ;  for,  to  sucdi  place  (bey  natnially  res-  rt  for 
the  purpose  of  having  that  intercoursf;  tlie  re¬ 
sult  of  which  i.s  pro  luction.  This  inovision  of 
a  depthof  water  is  a  necessary  conbitioiv  of  fer¬ 
tility  in  eo-gs,  nt?d  .•fhon'il  r.ot  lie  neglected. 

Ducks  should  be  always  penned  towards  sun¬ 
down,  receive!  thfdrfood  af?;trt,  and  kept  willi- 
ih  the  enclo.'Ui  e  until  after  the  usual  time  of 
depositing  tbeir  eggs,  which  is  generally  early 
Jn  the  morning.  .Many  of  them  lay  late  ivt 
night. — Ducks  should  be  separujte  from  other 
Jowls. 

The  best  feed  Ibr  durk.s,  under  common  cir- 
fcumstances,  is  steamed  roots — such  as  carrots, 
liirnips  or  mangel  wurl/.el,  mixed  with  bran, 
or  corn  meal.  NVb.'re  there  is  no  grass  handv 
the  rel’use  of  the  kitchen  garden  s-hould  be  giv- 
(!U  them  regularly.  Jlut,  where  there  is  a  good 
walk,  tiiey  will  very  geiverally  pic-k  sullicient 
animal  food,  slugs  and  wortns,  and  vegetable 
sustenance  as  Will  meet  their  natural  wants.  1 
think  that,  unles.s  every  thing  is  favoral>le  to 
the  proper  management  of  clucks  it  would  be  as 
well  to  dispense  with  them  as  stock. 

1  have  alluded  to  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  kinds  mentioned  as  lawyers.  It  is  best  to 
allow  the  silting  duck  to  make  choice  of  the 
situation  of  her  own  nest,  and  leave  her  und's- 
turbed  iu  its  fiossession  if  it  is  a  safe  position 
she  has  chosen.  It  is  seldom  that  they  will 
sit  well  if  removed  ;  or  if  she  does,  she  will  sit 
on  the  tiare  nest.  Secret  place.s,  under  knots  of 
shrubbery,  uuderbrush,  or  in  the  hollow  of  an 
old  tree  are  the  most  attractive  situati.iiis  for 
her.  Here  slie  will  form  her  nest,  composed 
of  grass  and  leaves  and  of  her  own  down,  and 
will  lay  her  eggs,  which  she  wil'  carefully  cov¬ 
er,  when  she  leaves  her  incubation  to  n  tend 
to  the  wants  of  nature  or  ajipetite.  Twelve 
eggs  are  a  sufficient  number  lor  a  duck  to  hatch. 
Some  incline  to  sit  on  fewer;  and  this  disposi¬ 
tion  siiouid,  if  possible,  be  noted,  and  the  requi¬ 
site  number  furnished  from  the  more  freshlv 


laid  •■^tock  of  eggs  it?  the  yard,  Tbei'c^  can  be 
liflo  difficulty  in  detecting  the  sitting  dtl'cki 
who  has  stolen  her  nest;  for,  when  she  leaves 
it  at  any  lime,  lier  ymee  denotes  her  vocation^ 
while  t  lie  disordered  state  of  I'fer  feathers  helps' 
to  tell  the  tale ofher  secret  arrarJger/JeJfts.  She 
can  thus  lie  traced  to  her  hiding-place.  Care 
should  lie  taken  to  supply  her  with  food,  at  her 
^n’i’O'ice' ;  and  du'iing  the  fatter  period  of  incuba¬ 
tion’,  it  has  often  beeti  found  necessary  to  sfip- 
ply  her  at  thf  nest — so  attached  does  slid  be¬ 
come  to  her  duty.  The  duck  hatches  in  fj'oin 
28  to. 30  days;  Imt  the  period  varies  sometimes 
in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  lernperarure, 

O’lie  duckling  sehkm  demands  assistance  in 
emerging  from  its  sbelP  f  hrt't  it  is  neces.sary 
that  {be  motlier  and  young  lirood  should  he  ju’pe- 
tented  from  the  free  use  of  water  for  a  week  or 
so  after  incub, ution  has  taken  place.  A  shal¬ 
low  vessel  filled  with  water  g-h'(?n5ld  be  (jccasion- 
ally  furni-sfred  them  vvfierciri  to  dip  their  hills, 
but  not  deep  enough  for  them  to  flounder  an<! 
wash  in.  The  water  ought  to  he  soft.  Hard 
spring  water  is  liod/ 

Boiled  corn  is  the  best  food  wlifeli  can  lie 
given  them  during  the  jieriod  of  their  confine¬ 
ment —  administere:!  cold.  Chopped  lettuce,  or 
other  green  food  should  be  mixed  with  thtdr 
meals.  Some  u.se  liread  crunns,  but  corn  por¬ 
ridge  is  equally  a.s  good,  fl  would  be  well  to  al¬ 
low  tbedtickhngs  to  feed  oul.^ide  thecoop  where 
llie  mother  is  confined.  She  seldom  regards 
tlie  wants  ofher  young  until  she  has  gorged 
herself,  and  perhaps  hurt  some  of  her  brood 
in  her  haste  to  cram  her  own  crop. 

Rains  and  dews  are  fa?aif  So  yooiig  ducks,  .and 
c-ffre  sfiould  he  taken  not  to  allow  them  to  be 
exposed  to  either,  as  it  subjects  them  to  cramps 
which  leave  them,  dehditated  and  useless  ever 
afterwards,  with  few  erceptions. 

The  most  approved  mode  of  fattening  ducks 
is  to  feed  well,  and  confine  them  to  sutrh  sit¬ 
uation  as  may'  give  them  access  to  water,  but 
not  such  as  they  can  swim  in.  But  I  would  re- 
couimeml  a  systematic  course  or  good  feeding 
throughout,  which  jiroduccs  the  best  flesh — ■ 
and  a  medium  between  uncontrolled  liberty 
and  close  confinement-  If  garbage,  fish,  or 
other  highly  flavored  food  is  used  tofatteii  ducks 
they  will  taste  of  it  when  on  the  table.  Ducks 
raised  in  a  fishing  village,  when  served  up  have 
‘‘a  very  ancient  .and  fish-like  smell,”  which 
must  he  the  consequence  of  their  feeding  on 
the  refuse  guts,  and  the  tvaifsof  the  fisherman’s 
hooks  and  knet.s. 

Cramps  and  i>ar,-ilysis  are  the  principal  dis- 
cfisps  which  afl’cet  ducks;  and  the  best  cure, 
generally,  is  to  kill  them  ;  for  there  is  little 
hope  of  their  recovering  from  a  severe  affection 
of  this  sort.  As  they  are  gluttonous  feeders, 
and  require  coiisideraltle  quantities  of  small 
stones,  or  gravel,  to  aid  their  digestion ,  they 
sometimes  pickup  minerals  of  a  poisinous  na¬ 
ture.  There  is,  however,  little  risk  from  this 
evil  in  those  instances  where  natural  privileges 
favor  the  jtroper  keeping  of  ducks;  and,  as  I 
said  before,  wlicre  these  are  not  jtreseut,  it 
were  best  to  decline  the  cultivation  ofthis  kind 
of  stock.  Noxious  w,ater,  too,  sometimes  j)roves 
fatal  iu  its  u«e ;  but,  where  this  is,  it  is  not  very 
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proI»ab!e  that  duuk  keeping  will  I)j  prosoeMted  I 
to  a'B,y  height.^Kr(J/i(7/?ge. 

Apples  for  Food» 

Apples  are  not  niere  luxuries  that  we  may 
eat  for  pleasure,  or  let  alone.  .Apples  are  food 
‘^excellent,  nutritious,  wholesome  lood — food 
suited  to  all  ages  avd  conditions  of  lift',  l)et^»e^• 
than  any  othoi"  catalogue  of  articles,  cousutii- 
ed  hy  tnaiikiud.  Sick  or  well,  if  pniperly  pre¬ 
pared,  we  cat!  a!)  eat  apples.  Tiie  babe  in  the 
cradle,  or  llie  old  and  toothless  ;;randiTiot!iei‘, 
cwn  eat  a  roasted  apple.  Idveryhoily  can,  ever- 
body  should  cat  apples.  hTow  hear  what  Prof. 
Liebig  says  al)out  apples,  and  iheiu  i)erlui]^s  ev- 
eryhody  will  eat  them;  and  every  ou«  vv'Js'O 
owns  laud  should  grow  them: 

‘•The  importance  of  af)ples  as  food  has  not 
hititerto  been  sufficiently  estimated  or  under¬ 
stood.  IJesides  contributing  a  large  portion  of 
suiiar,  mucilage  and  otlier  nutritive  mattei*  in 
the  form  of  food,  they  c-ontaiu  such  a  fine  corn- 
(siM«tiwH'i  of  vegetable  acids,  extractive  substan¬ 
ces  ami  aromatic  priuci|)!es,  with  the  nutritive 
matter,  as  to  act  poweifully  in  the  capacity  of 
refrigerants,  tonics,  and  antiseptics;  and  when 
freely  used  at  the  sensou  of  rij)enoss,  hy  rural 
laborers  and  others,  they  prevent  debility, 
strengthen  digestion,  correct  the  putrefactive 
tendencies  of  nitrogenous  food,  avert  scurvy, 
and  prohaldy  maintain  and  strengthen  the 
powers  of  productive  labor.  The  operators  of 
Cornwall  consider  ripe  apples  nearly  as  nour¬ 
ishing  as  bread,  and  more  so  than  potatoes.  In 
the  year  180J ,  ayear  of  scarcity,  apples,  instead 
of  being  converted  into  cider,  were  sold  to  the 
poor,  and  the  laborers  asserted  that  they  could 
stmid  tlieir  work  on  baked  apples  without 
meat;  whereas,  a  potato  diet  required  either 
meat  or  fish.  The  Freticli  and  Germans  eat 
apples  extensively;  indeed  it  is  rare  that  they 
sit  down,  in  the  rural  districts,  without  thetri, 
in  some  shai)e  or  other,  even  at  the  best  tables. 
The  laborers  and  mechanics  depend  on  tliem 
tn  a  very  great  extent,  as  an  article  of  food,  gpd 
frequently  dine  on  sliced  apples  jand  bread. 
Stewed  with  rice,  red  cabbage,  carrots,  or  hy 
themselves,  with  a  little  sugar  and  milk,  they 
make  both  a  pleasant  and  iinttitious  dish.’’ 

*  [xV.  Y.  Tribune. 

Origin  of  thr.  Calawbct  Grape. — .Mr.  Mosher.  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Aiiie’-icaii  Wine  Grower’s  Association  of 
Cuiciiinati,  has  traced  the  origin  of  the  Catawba  grape 
to  Marrysville  North  Carolina,  where  they  were  grow¬ 
ing  in  great  abundance  in  1852.  Mr.  Alosljer  in  a 
tfoTnuJUnicaliou  to  the  Horticultural  Review,  says; 

[^Northwestern  Farmer. 

“In  1807,  Gen.  Davy,  a  Senator  in]  Congress, 
then  living  at  Rocky  Mount,  on  the  Catawaba  river. 
South  Carolina,  in  the  bounds  of  the  Catawba  nation 
of  Indians,  transplanted  some  of  these  grapes  tjO  his 
residence;  aad  sometime  betvy.eeij  lire  years  1807  and 
1816,  he  took  some  of  them  wi  h  him  to  Washington, 
gave  them  the  name  of  the  Catawba  Grape,  and  dis¬ 
seminated  them  among  his  friends  in  Maryland.  From 
this  source  it  is  probable  Uiey  fell  into  the  posses.siou 
of  .Mrs.  Schell,  from  whom  Major  Aldum  obtained 
them,  and  rnade  wine  of  them  in  1822.  In  1822,  he 
seut  the  vines  with  soni>3  of  the  'vine,  to  Mr  Long, 
worth,  of  Ciij.cjnuatf! 


C! 


IHuc  Ridge  Rail  Read. 

.Mr  Gregg,  it  sCems,  is  not  s.uisfiud  with  his  lahori- 
oils  efl'ort.s  before  the  Legisl;Unr°,  to  kill  the  Bine 
Rid^e  Rad  K-viad  off.  Bfil  now  that  he  find."!  an  eflbrl 
being  made  by  its  friends  in  its  favor,  a  new  emis.sioii 
of  his  speech  is  published  and  sent  tlimiigliout  the  land, 
in  Older,  ot-o  d«u!)t,  to  act  as  a  (huiiper,  but  we  trust 
for  the  goftd  tif  Ch.iilestmi  aiul  of  the  whole  Stile, 
llinl  it  will  fail  lo  produce  the  desired  effect. 

Below  we  e.xtract  from  the  “Courier  a  showing  and 
important  article  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Gregg  and  the  Bine  Ride  Rail  Rond. 

Cu.XRl.KSTON,  Fell.  12. 

Tilo  Cot/r/er  of ypsterd.-iy  moniinghtis  fuvored 
the  Charleston  public  with  the  speech  of  this 
geiitlemhu.  delivered  til  the  last  session  of  tlie 
Legislature.  The  particular  occa  ion  of  its 
piiblicatioiii,  seems  to  be  the  efibrt  now  heitig 
made  iiy  the,  frie.tuls  of  the  Blue  Ride  Road  to 
iirg<e  on  that  enterprise.  Ou  such  an  occa¬ 
sion,  the  pfiiise  bestowed  iqnm  Mr.  Gregg’s 
sfieech  hy  the  Gcor-xiu  papers,  furnishes  a  fair 
test  of  its  value.  The  Blue  Ridge  Rail  Rond 
has  been  undertaken  main’y  to  establish  a  route 
upon  vchicli  f8<»uth  Ctirlina  could  have  fair 
competition  witli  the  route  now  under  ihecoit- 
trol  of  the  State  of  Georgia  iiml  the  edy  of  Au¬ 
gusta.  The  prtiise  given  to  Air.  Gregg  liyth  t 
AugustJi  journals,  comes  from  those  uho  would 
(le.-troy  the  Garolina  route,  and  shows  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Charleston  the  due  value  of  its  state¬ 
ments.  It  is  in  fact  like  the  commeiulation  lie- 
stowed  upon  Fremont  and  his  party  liy  tlic 
English  journals  during  the  bile  Presidential 
canvass 

If  we  examine  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Gregg, 
they  will  be  found  to  be  of  some  dangeron.'* 
and  unreliable  character.  Air.  Gregg  o  jects. 
to  the  Bine  Riilge  Rail  Road  chiefly  on  the 
ground  of  its  great  cost,  ami  yet  in  the  same 
breath,  he  speaks  ajipruvingly  of  a  new  road  to 
be  made  the  whole  distance  to  Charleston,  or 
even  of  an  entirely  new  road  to  Port  Royal  or 
Beaufort,  if  Air.  Gregg  helives  it  good  policy 
to  go  from  Chtirleston  to  the  West  by  an  erRire* 
ly  new  road  for  whole  distance,  by  whtit  rule 
of  logic  can  he  estaldish  it  to  he  inexpedient  to 
ticcept  the  roads  as  ready  made  for  one  half  the 
distance,  an  1  merely  finish  the  other  half. — 
The  Bine  Ridge  Road  assumes  the  South  Car^ 
oliuaand  Gr.eej)yillo  Rail  Roads  as  part  ofits 
route,  a‘  d  merely  completes  the  gap  across  the 
mountains  to  Knoxville.  Mr.  Gregg  deel.irex 
this  to  be  impracticable  and  inexpedient,  ami 
proposes  another,  which  shall  fill  up  the  gap, 
and  undertiike.<,  tis  an  addilon  the  eniife  Itn© 
already  made.  Is  it  not  obvious  that  some  ob¬ 
ject  must  be  in  Mr.  Gregg’s  view  other  than 
the  mere  ipaking  the  road.  Why  not  make  use 
ol  tlie  Soutii  Carolina  Rail  Road  as  far  as  it 
runs?  AVhy  pot  use  the  Greeovill  Rail  Road 
as  far  as  Anderson  ?  if  it  he  more  expedient  tg 
shorten  this  latter  roaeji  why  not  make  a  road 
from  Aiken  to  Ninety  Six,  and  thus  save  the 
expense  ofan*ntirely  new  road  from  Charles¬ 
ton  to  Anderson. 

Why  forego  ail  the  advanfagr#  which  are  af- 
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fordrd  by  ('xisliiy;;  i'hU  I'oadrf.  It  certninly  ! 
looks  as  tlionjih  tiinso  roads  woi'c  to  be  ]rntiislH’d 
dry  a  couipolitioii  and  that  ilio  I>lue  I{,id^(3  Rail 
]{oad  was  to  he  chastised  ibr  usiri}>'  llujoi  as 
adjucts  instead  of  eoini iiy  down  on  llieni  ns  an 
fulversary.  As  well  as  we  can  yather  f: oni  Mr. 
{iiT'rjj;  s  sjJC'C'ch,  h('  favors  a  iJluo  SMd^e  Rail 
lload  whicdi  \\oidd  start  iVoin  Mhnrlestion. 
hut.  if-  oi)i)osed  to  one  \\  !iic.-h  starts  fi'oni  An¬ 
derson.  Such  sentiments  1  he  A ugai.s! a  jmpers 
ma\'  consider  wise  and  jndicou.=,  but  \\  a  in 
South  Carolina  liiu.^t  ask  hnive  to  thiid-:  dilfer- 
ently,  and  oven  to  dmaljt  whcthcrtho  Georgians 
would  maintain  their  ojdtiion  if  tliey  hclievod 
that  a  new  road  from  Charleston  to  the  Blue  • 
liidge  would  h('  stai  t{-d  in  earnest.  | 

i\ir.  (i regg,  lilsti  other  men,  may  have  his! 
prejudices,  and  pos.sih’y  may  have  sonie  scores  j 
to  settle  with  the  Sciitli  Ctirolina  Rail  lload.  j 
We  have  heard  that  (R'anitcvilie  has  consider-  ! 
cd  itself  slighted,  am!  tbeie  was  some  tronhle 
ationt  the  inclined  jdane  wliieli  htis  left  its 
mark.  Rut  lione  of  these  matters  have  any 
hearing  upon  a  great  puhlic  inteia.'st.  JSTothing 
■(•an  he  clearer  than  that  it  is  ea.sicr  and  eliecjp- 
^er,  to  make  a  road  ovc'r,  tliasiovcra  whole  dis¬ 
tance.  and  our  only  pnrpo.se  at  present,  i.s  to  in-  i 
sist  that  Mr.  Gregg  answer.s  hiim-elf,  'when  he  ' 
admits  and  advoce.tcs  t  he  (U'-pediency  of  making  | 
a  new  road,  to  start  fiwm  (Miarle.stou  to  tiiel 
West,  over  the  .Bine  Rldg-e.  They  !>e!iev!'d  t,h.:it  i 
ft  newia.iad  from  Cli;‘.rl(',''t'>n  to  the  Blm:  ll'ulge.  j 
would  be  started  in  earnest.  I 

iMr.  Gregg  may  have  ciuisc  of  complaint 
'against  lilt  Houth  C.'aroiima  Rail  Road  which 
may  be  with  or  without  just  cause.  He  may 
'SUj)pose that  Gi'aniievillc;  has  not  iK-en  .srifiicieui-  [ 
ly  eared  for,  or  that  the  inclined  plane  has  been  ; 
injudiciously  exchanged  for  the  prefent  route.  ! 
But  none  of  these  maltcr.s  have  any  just  hearing  j 
upon  the  great  public  interest  iiosv  at  stake. 
They  may  have  to  exp’ain,  li!)weve!',  wFiy  Mr. 
Gregg  should  maintain  that  it  i.s  better  to 
make  a  road  for  the  whole  distance  west,  instead 
ofrnaking  one  for  half  the  distance.  But  when 
t  hat  halfturns  out  to  he  tin;  very  one,  undertaken 
hv  the  Blue  Riifge  Rail  Road  Company,  i\lr. 
'dregg  answers  lii.s<)wu  argurinmts,  andbeeoiues 
'ill  fact,  an  tivdoeate  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Rail 
Road-.  The  pco[i!(!  of  Charleston  must  see, 
’■that  if  Mr.  Gregg  can  .sec  good  reason  fora 
n’c.ilroad  from  Beaufort  over  tin;  Blue  Ridge, 
there  can  exist  no  reason  why  sncii  a  road  from 
Charleston  should  not  he  equally  heimlicial  and 
■properin  his  judgment,  it  be  that  that 

judgment  has  been  turned  aside  by  some  influ¬ 
ence.  A  Lookkr-on  IX  A'kxick. 


The  Education  of  ilnshasuls. 


The  London  Punch,  a  humorous  and  instruc¬ 
tive  pa])cr,  has  an  article  on  the  eductitioii  of 
husbands,  which  we  propose  to  copy: 

{r^allcij  Farmer. 

“How  suggestive  is  the  new  year  of  hills,  and 
hills  of  housekateping  !  It  is  fearful  to  reflect 
how  many  persons  rush  into  matrimony  totally 
nni)rcpared  for  the  awful  change  that  awaits 
Them.  A  man  may  lake  a  wife  at  twenty-one, 
before  he  knows  the  difi'erence  between  a  chip 


and  a  leghorn .  'We  would  no  more  grant  a 
c-anse  to  anybody  simply  because  he  is  of  age< 
than  a  licen.se  on  that  ground  only  to  practice 
as  an  a psit liccimy.  lliishalids  ought  to  be  edu¬ 
cated.  We  would  like  to  have  the  following 
(iuestioiis  put  to  young,  inex iierieuced  persons 
ahi.nit  to  marry. 

.Ai'c  you  aware,  sir,  of  the  price  of  coal  and 
candles  ? 

Do  you  know  wliicli  is  the  most  economienR 
flitch,  hune,  or  the  round  ? 

How  fiir,  young  man,  will  a  leg  of  mutfoU  go 
in  a  smali  ibiniiy  I 

How  much  deiU'cr,  now,  is  silver  tlian  Brit- 
tau'iia  ! 

iflease  to  give  the  average  price  of  a  four 
jio.-te  f 

Dcelare  if  yf  u  can,  I'a.s!)  youth,  the  sum  per 
annum  that  chemisetts,  pehmincs.  cardinals, 
bonnets,  veils,  capes,  ribbons,  flowers,  gloves, 
cul’fs,  and  collars  would  come  to  in  the  lump? 

!f  unalileto  answer  these  enquiries,  we  would 
say  ti)  him,  “Go  hack  to  sciiofd.” 

i  L'.“  that  xvould  be  a  liushand  should  also  un¬ 
dergo  a  training,  jihysicai  and  moral,  lie  sliouhi 
be  further  examined,  thus  : 

Can  yon  read  or  write  amid  iJie  noise  and 
yells  of  a  nursi.-ry  ? 

(Jan  N'on  wait  any  given  time  for  brealifast  ? 

Can  yon  mantain  your  serenity  duri.ug  a 
Av ashing  day  I  • 

(Jan  yem  cut  your  old  fi'iends? 

(Jan  you  stand  being  contradicted  In  the  face 
of  a’l  reason  ? 

Can  yon  keep  your  temper  rvhen  you  are  not 
listi'iuni  to  ? 

Can  yon  d,o  wliat  you  are  told  without  be¬ 
ing  told  why  ? 

in  one  word,  young  man,  have  you-  the  pa¬ 
tience  ol'  rl(fu  ? 

If  yon  can  lay  3mur  hand  upon  your  heart 
and  answer  '-yes,’'  t'lke  \'our  license  and  inar- 
vy — not  else. 

Efft  ct.s  of  Heat  upon  Meat. 


A  well  cooked  piecii  of  inert  should  he  full 
of  its  ow  n  juice  or  natural  gravy,  in  roasting, 
t lieieforo,  if  should  he  exposed  to  a  quick  fire» 
that  the  oxtermi!  surface  may  be  made  to  con¬ 
tract  at  once,  and  the  alhuinen  to  coagulate, 
before  the  juice  has  had  time  to  escape  from 
wilhiii.  And  so  in  boiling.  When  a  jdece  of 
beef  or  imUton  is  plunged  into  boiling  water, 
the  outer  part  contracts,  llie  albumen,  which  is 
near  the  surface,  coagulates,  and  the  internal 
juice  is  prevented  either  from  escapirg  into  the 
;  water  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  or  from  being 
!  diluted  cr  w'oakcned  by  the  admission  of  water 
j  among  it.  When  cut  up,  therefore,  the  meat 
yields  innch  grav}',  and  is  rich  in  flavor.  Hence 
a  heefsieak  or  mutton  chop  is  done  quickly  and 
over  a  quick  fire,  that  the  natural  juices  may  he 
retaineii.  On  the  other  baud,  if  the  meat  he 
exposed  to  a  slowMfire,  its  pores  remain  open, 
the  juice  coutiuues  to  flow  from  within,  as  it 
has  dried  from  the  surface,  and  tlie  flesh  pines, 
and  heeonies  dry,  hard  and  nn.javory.  Or  if  it 
he  put  into  coKl  or  tcfiid  water,  which  is  after¬ 
wards  gradually  brouglit  to  a  boil,  much  of  llio 
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fii!miti('ii  i.->  (extracted  before  it  (■cii’rubitr.^,  Ilie 
Jiattiral  jui -os  for  the  most  part  ilow  (.".it,  and 
tlic  meat  is  served  in  a  nearly  tastcies-s  stati'.  . 
lienee,  to  jireparn  p’cod  boiled  meat,  it  sliould  ' 
'oe  put  at  once  into  watiM-  already  hrouybt  to  a  , 
boil.  Jbit  to  make  beef  ten,  mutton  I  rotb.. and  I 
other  meat  soups,  tl'c  ilesli  should  be  put  into 
cold  'vvatci'.  and  thus  rdtersvards  vf'ry  s'owly 
warmed,  and  tinaily  boded.  'I'be  advantayt? 
derived  from  .simmerinyr.  a  term  not  fre(|uent 
in  (■‘ooUery  books,  depends  vu'ry  miic!i  ii()on  the  j 
Ctfeitts  of  slow  boilinjr  as  ah.o\  e.  e.s jihdned.  ' 
[C/ie;tj,N;/-j  of  Coinu'on 


Effects  of  Color  upon  llmlih. — f 


■’rom  seve,r.-d  yeai'.s 
nb.servatiim  in  rooni.'^  el  various  s  zes.  n.sed  as  utaiiu'ac- 
tiiig  rooms,  and  Occupied  by  females  (oi  twadve  hours 
per  day.  I  I'ouiid  that  the  workeis  oho  occupied  lieise 
l-ooms'vvhich  had  lar^o;  windows  with  lartre  pamt.s  of 
gla/.s,  in  the  four  .side.s  oi’  the  room  .so  tim,  ihe  sun's 
rays  pemUraled  throtirh  the  room  diiriii"  lluj  whoh; 
day,  were  much  more  hcalihy  liuiu  the  woriters  wiio 
occupied  rooms  fighted  Irom  one  side  only,  or  rooms 
ligiited  Itifongh  very  ssnali  |tanes  of  gla.os.  I  observed 
tmother  verv  singular  l.act — viz  .  tliat  llo'  workers  who 
occupied  one  room,  wlio  wero.  very  clieerinl  and  heal¬ 
thy,  while  th(!  occnpiei's  ol  another  .similar  rotnii,  w!m 
'vere  emploved  on  thy  same  kind  o!  woik,  wi'ro  all 
inclined  to  melancholy,  and  complained  of  paine  in 
the  forehead  and  eyes,  and  were  often  ill  and  niialile 
to  work.  Upon  examiifiug  the  rooms  in  (lueslion  I 
found  they  were  both  peptally  well  veutiliiled  and  light¬ 
ed.  I  conk!  not  discover  any  thing  about  the  drainage 
ofthe  premises  that  could  aifi'Ct  l!ie  one  room  more 
than  the  other  ;  Intt  i  observed  tliat  the  room  ocenpied 
by  the  (dieerbil  workers  u  as  w  holly  whitewashed, 
.and  the  room  ocenpied  liy  the  midancholy  was  colore(.l 
with  yell('w  oidire.  I  iiad  the  yellow  ochre  all  washed 
off,  and  the  wali.s  and  ejiiiing  w  bit(-washed.  Tl'.e  work¬ 
ers  ever  after  I’elt  more  cheerful  and  healdiy, 

{^Correspondent  oft.':e  Builder. 
- — - 

Scarlatina- — itfcsciijttiou  for  ilie  sure  cure 
of. small  itox  scarlatina,  ;iml  metisles,  lias  been 
Iiublished  by  ri  member  ofthe  roytil  college  of 
surgeons,  Londou.  It  is  rejmrted  to  have  been 
tested  witli  invariable,  stiecess  in  iDiintnerablc 
instances,  and  llie  recipe  i.s  .is  follows  :  Ttike 
one  grai  n  of  powdered  i’o.xglovc  or  digitalis — 
valuable  in  ihcriitio  of  its  greenness — and  the 
same  qnatitity  of  sulphate  of  zinc  or  white  vit¬ 
riol  ;  mb  tliorouglily  in  a  mortar  with  ,a  few 
drops  of  Witter;  -add  four  ounce,?  of  water  and 
a  little  sngiir.  Of  this  mixtnrt',  a  t iible-sjtoon 
full  should  be  given  an  adult,  and  two  teaspoon 
fulls  to  toa  child,  every  second  hour,  until  the 
symptoms  of  disease  vanish.  'I'lie  herb  annihi¬ 
lates  the  fever,  and  the  zinc  acts  iis  a  tonic. 

Tq  prevent  Fruit  Trees  from  Splitting. — -For 
prevnnting  forked  trees  from  splitting  under 
their  weight  of  fruit,  Tsiiac  T.ewis,  of  llopkiii.«- 
ville,  Kentucky,  has  given  ns  his  [dan.  “My 
plan,”  he  writes,  “  which  I  have  followed  for 
thirty  years,  is  this: — When  I  find  a  forked  tree 
that  is  likely  to  sjtlit,  T  look  for  a  small  limb  of 
each  fork,  and  clean  them  ef  leaves  and  lateral 
branches  for  most  of  their  length.  I  thencare- 
fnlly  bring  tiiem  togOher,  and  wind  them  around 
each  other,  from  one  main  branch  to  theothcr. 
In  twelve  months  they  will  have  united,  and  in 
two  year.',  the  ends  eau  be  cnl  off.  Thb  brace 


will  grow  .n.s  any  other  pttrt  o!' rhe  free,  and  as 
a  perfect  .'(('imrity  from  sjditiing,  I  Irtivc  tliitm 
now  of  all  ..-Izi's,  and  1  scarcely  ever  know  onef 
to  fail  to  grow.” 

JJlncL'ing for  Harness. — Melt  four  onnee.s  of 
mutton  suet  with  twelve,  oum  es  ofboeswax;  add 
t\vid\'e  ouim.js  of  .‘■ngiir  candy,  four  ounces  of 
soft  soil))  di^solved  in  \^■;ltel•,  and  two  ounces  of 
indigo  tinelv  powdered.  V\  lien  imdted  and  won' 
mi.xed,  iidil  bitlfa  pint  c  f  t itrpeuLine.  Lay  it 
on  the  harness  with  <i  sponge,  and  polish  off 
v\  il  h  ;t  hrn.'h. 

Here  is  another  recijte: — fake  th ree  slicks  of 
t'  c  l)l■^t  black  sealing-wii.x  dissolved  in  h.ill  a  pint- 
of  spirits  of  wine;  ti}  lie  keptin  a  glass  bottle, 
ami  well  .sliiiken  [trevioii' to  use.  Anplici.l  with 
!i  soft  sj.oiige. 

Allot fier  recipe  for  black  vttntish  is  ti.efol- 
lowing.  IL'st  soaliiig-wax,  Imifan  ounce  ;  rcc- 
tifiie.l  spirits  of  wiiK',  two  ounces;  powder  the 
seeling-wax,  and  [mt,  it  iii  with  the  spirits  of 
wine,  into  a  four  ounce  jthial  ;  digest  them  in  tr 
sai.d  heat  or  mairthe  fire,  till  dissolved,  j.iiy  it 
on  warm  with  .aline  hair  brush.  Spirits  of 
turpentine  may  he  used  instead  of  spirits  of 
wine. 

Uiaim  the  New  Knglatni  F-inncr. 

V*'  ai ite- waslii n;r  Hoofs. 


M KS,SKRS.  Enroits ; — 1  n  t  he  Fitrmend  23d  F eh.- 
Mr.  Orrm  P.  Ailmi,  of  i’roctorsvi'le,  ^'t..  mttkc.s- 
the  iu(|u!ry  wdiether  whitewash  would  not  hea 
good  pi(‘s(;i  viiti\e  for  tiie  ro  '/fiif.i  hnildimi.  in 
answef,  I  will  tell  m3AiiMl  exiierimenf.  .‘\liout 
twenty  years  ago,  we  Imilt  a  barn,  .and  for  the' 
want  of  bet  ter  shingle?.  1  usecl  those  made  most¬ 
ly  of  the  .sap  woo. 1  of  white  pine  ;  [treviousto  lay-' 
ing  of  litem,  tiie_y  were  di|ipod  into  ,a  large  ket¬ 
tle  of  boiling  hot  wliitc  wiish,  well  salted,  till 
wall  soaked,  and  laid  on  to  the  roof  al'ti'r being 
diied.  Now'  after  nineteen  or  twenty  yoar.s. 
those  shingles  are  !i|)parantly  sound  and  (ho 
roof  tight;  had  they  been  aj'pbed  without  the 
antiseptic  steep,  they  would  proha'Iy  ha.'e  heeil 
rutted  in  five  years,  if  they  had  shared  tho 
fate  of  I  h!).so  a[>plied  to  some  of  my  other  ImiL 
dings.  The  time  thatiheshinglesoughtto  coir' 
tinue  in  the  w  hitewiiih,  must  be  decided  by 
further  experience. 

Another  adv.intiige  besides  the  jtresm'vatiotf 
ofshingles  is  tlie  fire-proof  tendency  of  the  stilt 
combined  with  the  wliitew'ash,  w'hich  we  all- 


know'  is  a  dam[)cr  to  fire. 
JEihnington,  Feh.,  28,  185G. 


S.  Ilnow.'f.- 


JloLO  to  Decompose  Bones. — If  otto  live.s  in  a  city,- 
and  litis  Imt  :i  siiiiill  yard,  with nice  trees  and  slirulis, 
the  qii-mtiiy  af  manure  needed  will  not  be  great.  lie 
•sliotild  thi'ow  the  bones,  egg  .shells,  Nc.,  of  the  kitch¬ 
en  into  a  harrel.  and  tlirow  on  them  wood  ti.shes  and' 
water,  which  will  dissolve  them  w  ithout  any  siiiell, 
and  in  the  conr.se  of  ti  year  make  ti  great  deal  of  very’ 
best  manure  for  all  -sorts  of  fruit  trees.  If  he  has  tt' 
large  farm  or  gtirdeii,  and  has  ticcess  to  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  bones,  he  may  decompose  them  tis  did  the" 
iieiglibor  of  a  corre.^iiendent  of  die  New  England 
Farmer.  He  made  layers  of  hose  manure  and  hones 
nltcrnately  until  the  pile  was  {ieveral  feet  high;  this  he 
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covered  with  in;iti!ire.  Tae  pile  heuted,  or  fli e-ruiij;-* 
Bit,  and  ill  a  short  time  no  sign  of  a  bwiie  euitld  be 
seen. 

Farmers,  clean  up  ynnr  door  yards,  and  by  this 
piocess,  tlie  m  iiinre  will  be  jnst  the  tiling  for  yonr  tur¬ 
nip  patch. — Exchange^ 

To  increase  the  sharpyiess  and  strength  of  Vine¬ 
gar. — Boil  two  quarts  of  good  vinegar,  till  re 
(luced  to  one  ;  then  put  it  in  a  vqssel  and  set  '?t 
in  tlie  sun  for  a  week.  IVow  mix  the  vlBieirar 
with  six  times  its  quantity  of  bail  vinegar  in  a 
sm.ill  cask  :  it  will  not  only  uiend  it,  but  make 
it  strong  and  agrretible. 

To  make  Mutton  Suet  Candles^  m  hntafwn  of 
Wax.  —Throw  quick-lime  in  melted  mutton  suet; 
the  lime  will  fall  to  the  bottom,  and  carry  along 
with  it  all  the  dirt  of  the  suet,  so  as  to  leave  it 
as  pure  and  as  fine  as  wax  itself. 

Now  if  to  one  part  of  the  suet,  yon  mix  three 
of  real  wax,  you  will  have  a  very  fine,  and  to 
appearance  a  real  wax  candle,  at  least  the  mix¬ 
ture  could  neverbe  discovered,  nor  even  in  the 
moulding  way  for  ornaments. 

Blacking,  to  Make, — Put  1  gallon  of  vinegar 
into  a  .stone  jog,  add  1  lb,  of  ivory-black,  well 
pulverized,  k  a  lb.  of  loaf  sugar,  i  an  oz.  of  oil 
of  vitriol,  and  1  oz.  of  sweet  oil  ;  incorporate  the 
whole  hy  stirring. 

Tfiis  is  a  Idac.king  of  very'  grea’  repute  in  dif- 
feriit  countrie,  and  on  which  great  praise  has 
heen  very  deservedly  besto  wed.  It  has  deci¬ 
dedly  been  ascertained,  from  exbericnce,  to  be 
less  injurous  to  the  leathervlhan  most  public 
blackings;  and  it  certainly  produces  a  fine  jet 
polish,  which  is  rarely  eipialled,  and  never  yet 
sui passed. 

To  render  Boots  and  Shoes  water-proof — Take 
one  pint  of  drying  oil,  two  ounces  ofyellow  wax, 
two  ounces  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  Burgundy  pitch*  tuelt  them  over  a  slow 
fire,  aqd  thoroughly  incorporate  them  py  stir¬ 
ring,  Lay  this  mixture  on  new  shoes  and  l  oots, 
either  in  the  sun  or  at  some  distance  from  the 
fire,  with  a  sponge  or  brush,  and  repeat  the 
operation  as  often  as  they  become  dry,  until 
they  are  fully  saturated.  The  shoes  and  hoots 
thus  prepared,  ought  not  he  worn  until  the  leath¬ 
er  has  become  perfectly  dry  and  elastic.  They 
will  then  lie  found  impervious  to  moisture,  and 
their  durability  will  be  increased. 


To  Make  Potat&e  Yeast. — Pare,  and  boil  veyy 
tender,  fifteen  medium  seized  potatoes,  mash 
fine  while  hot,  add  one  large  spoonful  of  flour, 
and  two  spoonfuls  of  sugar,  stir  them  in,  and 
pour  on  boiling  water  (it  must  be  boiling,)  to 
make  it  a  thin  batter,  When  luke-warm,  stir 
in  one  teacup  of  common  yeast,  apd  set  it  in  a 
warm  place  to  stand  over  night.  This  yeast 
will  keep  good  two  weeks  in  cold  weather,  Imt 
in  summer  should  be  made  fresh  far  use.  This 
quantity  is  sufficient  to  make  eight  large  loaves, 
and  is  preferable  for  biscuit,  muffins,  rusk-  etc., 
to  any  other  kind.  In  using,  it  should  be 
strained  through  a  colander  by  pouring  the  milk 
upon  it,  to  free  it  from  any  lumps  of  potato 


which  remain  unmashetl.  Much  .said  amj 
written  of  tlie  iojurirrus  elfecfg  of  saleratus  iti 
conking,  and  we  can  assure  tho.m  who  will  try 
it.  that  their  bread  or  cake.s  made  in  this  W'av. 
will  be  better  without  it  than  with  it.  Bread 
made  with  this  yeast  retains  it  freshness  and  is 
fender  itr>d  good  much  longer  than  vvilh  com - 
mon  yeast. 

To  take  spats  out  of  Silk. — Ruii  the  spots 
with  sinritsof  turpentine  :  this  spirit  exhaling, 
carries  off  with  it  the  oil  that  causes  the  spot. 

-  Ill—  - 

To  render  Cloth,  ivind  and  rain  proof — Boil 
together  2  Ihs.  of  turpentine,  and  1  Ib.  of  iith" 
arge  in  powder,  and  2  or  3  pints  of  linseed  oil. 
The  article  is  then  to  be  brushed  over  with  this 
varnish,  and  dried  in  the  sun. 

A  Cement  for  broken  Earthenware.-^T'iike  I 
f>fdry  cream  cfiec.^^e  grated  finOf  and  »rj 
equal  quantity  of  quick-lime  mixed  well  togeth¬ 
er.  with  3  oz  of  skimed  milk,  to  form  a  good 
cement,  when  the  rendering  of  the  joint  visihlo 
is  of  no  consequence.  If  mixed  vyii  boat  the 
milk,  it  perliaps  tnight  be  stronger  sti.f. 

Soda  Water,  to  make. — Take  20  grains  tarta¬ 
ric  acid.  2.5  grains  super-carbonate  of  soda  :  dis¬ 
solve  a  lump  of  .su^ar,  on  which  you  have  pour¬ 
ed  a  drop  of  oil  of  lemon  iu  two  wi  iie-glass  fulls 
of  water:  add  the  tartaric  acid  :  stir  it  till  dis¬ 
solved.  Then  dissolve  the  carlionate  of  sodn 
iu  the  like  quantity  of  water,  and  pour  the  two 
solutioms  quickly  together,  and  drink  them  off 
as  ra[)idly  as  jiossilde. 

A  cement  tohich  answers  for  cast  Iron  Pipes,  or 
wooden  Logs. — Take  12orI-i  Ihs.  of  fine  cast 
iron  borings,  put  them  in  a  vessel  with  as 
mucli  w’ater  as  will  just  wet  them  through  ;  mix 
with  them  i  II).  of  hounded  sal  immqniac,  npd 
2  oz.  of  flour  of  sqlphur;  mi.x  all  well  tc- 
gether,  apd  let  stand  three  or  four  hours:  they 
are  then  ready  for  use.  If  not  used  immediately 
cover  them  with  water  till  useil. 


To  make  White-toash  that  will  not  rub  ojf. — Mix 
up  half  a  pail  full  of  lime  and  water,  ready  to 
put  on  the  wall;  then  take  i  pint  of  flour,  mix 
it  lip  with  water,  tlien  pour  on  it  boiling  water 
a  suffieient  quantity  to  thicken  it;  then  pour  it  ; 
while  hot,  into  tU? ;  stiy  ttU  weU 
together,  and  it  is  ready. 


Lime  Water  in  Making  Bread. 

In  Bread-makintr,  the  var?OH.s  fermentation 
sometimes  passes  into  the  acid,  thus  rei.diriiig 
the  bread  soar  and  ilisagreeahle.  Eeibig  has 
lately  performed  a  aeries  of  experiments  to  im¬ 
prove  the  pre|iaration  of  bread,  from  which  h© 
comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  only  efl'ecti  \  e 
and  innoculous  means  of  improving  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  wheat  and  rye  bread,  is  lime  water.  In 
inatiiog  (lough  he  advises  one  pint  of  clear  lime 
water  to  he  usetl  for  every  five  pounds  of  flour. 
The  lime  water  is  first  added  to  the  flour,  after 
which  a  sufficient  quantity  of  common  water  is 
added  to  work  the  whole  into  good  common 
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(lougl! — tliG  leavon  being  inixe<l  water  can  be 
|)repared  by  stirring  some  quick  lime  into  a 
vessel  containing  jjure  cold  water,  then  allow¬ 
ing  the  sediment  to  settle.  Tlie  clear  is  then 
poured  off  and  kept  in  bottles  for  use.  No 
care  is  required  resjjccting  tbe  quantity  oflirae, 
to  be  stirred  in  tbe  water,  as  it  will  only  take  a 
certain  quantity  oflime,  and  no  more.  Those 
who  use  salmralus  (ihcarbonate  of  soda)  in  the 
raising  of  bread,  are  recommended  to  cease  its 
use,  and  employ  pure  baker’s  yeast  and  a  little 
lime  water.  Our  bones  are  composed  of  the 
phosphate  oflime,  and  those  who  use  fine  flour 
reijuire  for  their  health  a  little  more  than  is 
contained  in  their  food.  Cream  of  tartar  and 
carbonate  of  soda  are  inferior  to  common  yeast 
for  making  healthy  bread. — Scieniijic  American. 
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A  ckaowledgments. 

The  Hon.  J.  J.  Evans,  our  most  worthy  Sen¬ 
ator  in  Congress,  and  the  lion.  C.  Mason, 
Commissioner  ofPatents,  willjaccept  our  many 
thanks  for  books  and  Patent  Office  Seeds  re¬ 
cently  received,  a  part  of  which  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  amongst  our  neighbors. 

To  D.  IvtDMONo,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  “South¬ 
ern  Cultivator,”  we  are  greatly  indebted  for  the 
receipt  of  a  package  of  the  “Chinese  Prolfic 
Pea.”  See  advertisement  of  Messrs.  [Plumb 
&.__Lkitneu,  with  a  copy  of  testimonials  of  its 
value,  from  which  we  can  but  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  it  is  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to 
our  forage  plants,  as  well  as  to  the  renovators 
of  Southern  soils. 

—  >  I  ■  tBwi - 

Post  Masters. 

Michael  Werts,  formerly  P.  M.  at  Shop 
Spring,  S.  C.,  is  no  longer  an  agent  for  the 
Farmer  and  Planter.  Says:  ‘T  am  off  like'a 
jug  handle.”  No  sort  of  objection,  Mr.  Werts, 
you  have  read  our  paper  free,  now  for  four  years 
for  your  agency, Tvhicli  no  other  [Post  [Master 
that  we  now  recollect,  has[exacfeif^of  us,  though 
we  liavc  otPeied  it  to  many,  a  [few  of  whom 


have  accepted  tlie  offer,  but  such  have  done  us 
ample  service  for  tbe  favor.  We  consider  all 
Post  Masters  our  agents  to  receive  and  forw'ard 
payments  for  our  paper,  and  for  wdiich  service  but 
very  few  have  demanded  payment  Nor  is  it  prop¬ 
er,  we  think,  that  they  should,  hut  incase  he  is  re¬ 
quested  to  take  uj)on  Iiimselfthe  collection  of  ac¬ 
counts,  or  the  getting  up  of  subscribers  to  the 
paiier,  we  think  him  honestly  entitled  to  com¬ 
pensation  for  his  services,  and  will  at  all  limes 
take  pleasure  in  allowing  him  to  retain  the 
same  that  we  give  oui  travelling  agents,  which 
is  10  ])er  cent,  for  collecting  and  forwarding 
from  old  subscribers,  and  20  per  cent,  for  each 
new'  subscriber  obtained  at  $1.00.  Other 
persons  may  avail  themselves  of  tho  same  of¬ 
fer,  by  sending  us  80  cent?  wiifi  the  name  of 
each  new'  subscriber. 

Weeds— -Conlinuetl. 

“Laurens,”  wdio  comes  out  in  favor  of  weeds, 
has  been  received,  and  as  we  desire  to  pay  our 
very  b^t  respects  to  him,  w'e  prefer  to.  postpona 
the  publication  of  his  article  till  our  next  num¬ 
ber. 

We  are  glad  that  this  subject  which,  we  re¬ 
gard  secondary  in  importance  to  none  in  the- 
w'hole  range  of  Agricultural  topics,  has  at  last- 
excited  some  attention.  We  even  prefer  that 
our  views  which  we  have  presented  in  several 
previous  numbers  of  our  paper,  should  he  con¬ 
troverted,  than  that  they  should  fall  dead  for 
the  want  of  interest  in  them.  The  subject  is 
now  fairly  open  for  discussion  and  we  invite 
contributors  to  come  forward  and  express  their 
views  llirougli  our  columns.  The  question  is,- 
are  w'ecds  beneficial  or  injurous  to  land  and  our' 
crops?  w'hether  they  should  continue  to  be 
tolerated  in  our  system  of  culture,  or  whetheF 
they  should  not  give  way  to  some  substitute 
which  may  be  found,  and  which  we  propose  to 
adopt?  whether  Southern  agriculture  which 
may  be  said  to  form  an  exception  to  any  other 
system  of  agriculture  in  the  world  in  this  re- 
sj  ect,  can  be  defended?  We  think  not.  Our 
columns  are  open  how’ever  to  those  who  thinte 
differently.  We  invite  a  full,  free,  and  temper¬ 
ate  discussion  on  the  subject,- 

All  the  Decency. 

We  have  received  from  the  Post  Master  at 
Tylersvilie,  Laurens  District,  our  January  num.-^ 
her  sent  to  the  address  of  W.  11.  Langston,. 
w'ho  owe.s  us  for  two  volumes,  $2.00,  with  the 
following  endorsement  on  the  cover  :  ‘‘You  will 
pleas  not  send  Enney  More  of  These  ns  the 
Subscriber  Sais  he  Will  bodameb  if  he  will 
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Take  llieni  oul  of  the  Olicc/’  We  copy  ,ts  fiear 
}is  possible,  ami  w  oukl  ailvisc  P»ir.  Ij-axoston 
to  call  down  the  same  imjmtation  on  liiinself, 
should  he  not  in  future  p:!y  hia  debts  to  the 
jointer,  as  an  honest  man  should  do  before 
slopping  his  paj)ci-. 

Mr,  (ifegg's  Speech. 

Siiicc  ])eniiing  the  remarks  accotnpanying 
the  artikle  from  the  ‘■‘Cotirier,”  by  *“A  Looker- 
on  in  Venice/'  whiob  will  be  found  on  another 
])age,  we  find  in  the  “Courier”  of  a  later  date, 
the  following,  going  to  show  that  the  Editor 
re-publislied  the  speech  “of/ifs  oian  free  Avili  and 
accord.”  The  Editor  professes,  ^\■e  belfcve,  to 
be  in  favor  of  the  Blue  RKlge  Rail'  Road  enter- 
terprisei-and  if  so. the  advocates  oflhe  road  may 
we!!  say,  “save  ns  from  our  friends.  ' 

“fi/r.  Gngvs  Speech  on  the  Blue  RhFge  Rail 
Road. — From  a  remark  in  the  communication 
ot  “A  Looker-on  in  Venice,”  in  yesterday’s 
Courier,  there  seems  to  be  an  implication,  that 
the  publication  ot”  Mr.  Gregg's  sjieech  against 
the  Blue  Ilidgc  llaii  Road,  in  this  Journifr,  was 
timed,  with  a  special  reference  to  the  efforts, 
now  in  progress,  to  urge  on  that  great  enter- 
jirizG  to  a  “consummation  most  devoutly  to  be 
wished.’’  We  deem  it  hut  just  to  Pilr.  Gregg  to 
sav  that  the  pultlicalion  of  his  siicech  was  en¬ 
tirely  of  our  own  motion,  as  a  courtesy  and  a 
tribute  justly  due  to  an  able  ojiponenl  of  a  fa- 
vorite  measure.’’ 

To  Correspondents, 

e  have  on  hand  several  eommuuicalions 
V.  Iiicli  came  too  late  for  our  Marcli  number. 
Shall  appear  in  April.  To  our  old  friend,  W. 
M.  P.j  we  are  due  an  ajiology  in  not  getting  in 
his  first  article,  sent  us  iifilue  time.  We  thought 
w'e  had^_hauded  it  with  other  communications 
to  our  publisiier,  but  it  turns  out  we  reserved  it 
for  some  remarks  to  accomiiany,  and  after¬ 
wards  neglected  Landing  it  in.  Our  friends 
will  please  forward  their  communications  by  or 
before  the  mi.hlle  of  the  mouth,  if  tliey  desire 
theirj ajipearaiiec  in  the  next  month’s  issue. 
Another  favor  wo  ask  of  writers  is,  to  give  their 
jiroductions  a  iiead,  least  we  may  stick  an  ille¬ 
gitimate  one  11  j)on  it.  In  order  to  index  correct¬ 
ly,  wc  must  have  a  suitable  caption  to.  each  ar¬ 
ticle.  Write  as  plain  as jiossibie,  for  even  jirin- 
ters  cannolrcad  everything,  and  do  sometimes 
supply  an  imprjper  substitute  fora  word  intend¬ 
ed  or  pretend eil  to  he  written. 

Super  Phosphate  of  Lime. 

Having  made  some  experiments  with  this  “fer¬ 
tilizer,’’  as  it  is  termed,  wc  consider  it  a  duty 
''ve  owe  to  our  readers,  to  ])ut  them  on  their 
gunr<l  ag.'iinst  its  use*,  for  we  assure  them  in  sev- 


!  oral  cx-pefiments  made  on  wheat  and  tyrnips, 

!  the  game  has  net  heeir  worth  the  ammua'itioir, 
i  On  tiirn-ipsr  Imviirg  mixed  with  leached  ashes, 
4  measures  of  ashes  to  ohd  in  hone  dust,  we 
a[)pl-ied  at  the  rate  of  150  pounds  to  the  aefe  of 
bone  dust,  irr  drills.  TwO'  d-rilis  were  left  with 
nothing  but  the  ashes  with  which  the  seed  Wits 
mixed  to  drill  them,  (ahout  the  same  measure 
to  the  drill  that  was  mixed  with  the  bone  dust  j- 
In  other  word?,  the  bone  dust  'was  Jefi  out  ira 
these  two  drilFs.  On  gathering  the  turnip.?  ir^ 
December,  those  taken  from  these  trvo  drill® 
were  thro-wu  together,  and  those  from- two  otii- 
er  drills,  one  on  eacli  side  of  the  two,  and  whisb 
had  received,  the  bo>nc  dtrst  in  addition  to  the 
ashes,  were  ars&  thrGwm  together  t  ami  on  meas¬ 
urement,  we  found  a  difference  in  favOT  tile 
two  drills  which  had  no  bone  dust,  of  about 
one-sixtli,  or  pny  1C  per  cent.  From  this  ex- 
peri  inenl  it  seems  the  bone  dust  actually  done  an 
injury  instead  of  benefitting  the  turnijis.  It  i» 
pro{>cr  to-  remark  that  the  fall  vv.as  very  dfnyv 
whicheu-t  the  lu-nrip  crop  generally  short  of  whaa 
otherwise  wmuld  have  been,  a-nd  this  may  ac¬ 
count  for  the  failure  of  the  anticipated  effects  ©-V 
the  bone  dust,  as  we  terra  it- 

Auolber  cxperiniesit  was  {««(&■  with  Rut« 
Bagas.  We  mixed  of  coal  dust  and  wood* 
mold,  2  bushels  witli  i  a  Lusher  of  Lone  dust- 
or  in  the  proportion  of  4  to  L  Of  this  mixtura 
wegp-ve  one  peck  to  the  drill,  (56  drill's  to  tho 
acre,)  which  required  14  bushels  of  the  mixtorc 
i  to  the  acre,  including  2  and  eight-tenths  busii- 
els  of  Lone-dust.  But  in  tins  experiment  we 
were  defeated  on  account  of  the  worthlessness 
of  the  seed  w  hich  we  had  purchased — not 
more,  probably,  than  one  in  a  hundred  came  up,, 
and  heiu'o  the  stand  was  so  had  that  we  »nade 
no  measurement,  but  the  manured  drills  were 
decidedly  Letter  than  were  those  without  ma¬ 
nure;  and  this  result  might  reasonably  have 
lieen  expected  from  the  coal  dust  and  woods 
mold  alone  that  was  applied. 

On  the  28th  of  November,  we  dibbled  into 
the  drills,  skipping  the  turnip.?  as  we  came  to 
them,  at  from  G  tb  8  inches  apart,  some  Patent 
Office  Wheat,  ‘^Pithusian,”  ^^Ahitrian,"  and 
“Spanish  Spring,’’  and  a  large  variety  of  rye, 
the  jn-oduct  of  all  of  which  was  so  inconsidera¬ 
ble  that  we  made  no  estimate  of  it. 

We  have,  to  some  extent,  also  used  the  bone 
dust  on  ourcroji  wheat,  but  usually  mixed  with^ 
j  Kettlewell’s  Salts,  or  cotton  seed,  or  Plaster  ot 
Paris,  and  sometimes  with  all,  with  decided  ben¬ 
efit  to  the  crop,  hut  we  are  not  able  to  say  what 
part  the  bone  dust  played  in  bringing  about  the 
result.  No  doubt  it  assisted  some,  but  will  it 
pay  ?  l^’e  Uicd  llovx  &  Co.’s  Super  Phosphate. 
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Tor  tire  Former  :nid  I’I;)iilpr,  j 

Cor»  Maunrir.g»»-InQ'!iiry.  I 

Mr.  LdiTor; — J  desire  to  pioponntl  a  tjneny  ■ 
ttiroiigli  your  very  valii:t!)le  [>aper,  the  ex^tEnaiK)?]  of  ■ 
vvhicli  will  not  he  withniU  j)io(it  to  ;i  gretit  nr.t'ny  in  | 
this  rich  and  lii.xnriaitt  l^islrk't.  if  i«  yoiiv  power  m 
s.-itisly  me  liiat  1  am  k-iboring  under  Jt  inistaUei  I  will 
be  'very  thankful  that  you  have  convinced  me  of  the 
etfror  ot‘  my  way.  The  f|nej!tioii  tliatiwishto  pro- 
pose  for  consiiieruiion,  is  simply  this,\V  bicli  is  the  most 
prolitable  plan  of  applyhig  maimro  to  corn,  when 
plsHting,  or  when  the  corn  is  fiom  half  leg  to  ktiee 
high  7  which  is  in  the  last  case  about  the  latter  part  of 
M  ay.,  in  this  country.  I  have  always  applied  my  ma' 
iinre  alioiil  the  last  of  May',  thoii.gl!  a  great  many  oi’ 
my  neighbor, s  difl'er  with  me,  b'ut  i  haae  iio'iccd  that 
tire  most  successful  of  our  pla liters Tip)>ly  their  maniin; 
the  s:ii«e  ks  I  do.  It  would  -be  lolly'  in  me  to  pretentd 
t!o  say  that  I  was  a  good  planter;  nevorthoiess  I  have 
made  com  for  sale  very  nearly  every'  year  since  I  have 
been  fariKing,  and  yon  know  this  is  a  eotlnii  country. 
We  •never  plant  more  corn  than  we  think  will  yield 
^'iiougli  to  last  ns  through  the  year,  so  lliat  we  can 
plant  the  more  cotton;  and  this  is  the  way  tliat  1  have 
always  applied  my'  manure,  cotton  see<i  particularly'. 

1  would  like  U)  hear  Irom  you  soon,  or  from  any  one 
■of  y.our  .readers  Lhat  cati  give  an  anxious  enquirer 
*ome  fticlte  on  the  .subject  above  mentioned. 

Pl.O  WSTOCK-  ! 

IVilliamshurg  Dist.,  Janaary  29,  1857.  | 

Vle.fliR'Es.— Wi'lksuch 'of  our  readers  as  have  made 
experiments  in  the  application  of  tHanure  to  corn,  re. 
aspond  to  tne  call  of  our  friend,  “Plowstock?”  Such 
enquiries  sometimes  get  np  iHte.res'tnig  and  profitable 
vTiscns-srofiis,  j nstt  SQcJa  as  we  need  in  an  agiicnlliiral 
journal. 

We  have  known  very  favorable  results  from  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  cotton  seed  to  the  hill  after  the  corn  was  a 
foot  ortWiO  high,  ibat  w'e  Jiave  seen  no  companitive  ex¬ 
periments  on  the  same  field  tni'l  in  the  same  seasons  to 
sestahe-hiiliorbroadcastapplicalion.  In  applying  ma- 
tmres  generally  tee  decidedly  prefer,  and  especially  if 
wcliave  a  fair  stipply  for  the  laud,  broadcasting.  Iti.s, 
liowever,  a  universally  admitted  fact  faat  manure,  even  j 
a  small  quantity,  applied  in  or  on  the  hill  at  the  lime  of  | 
pjjiUing,  will,  by  giving  the  corn  a  more  vigorous 
start,  enable  it  to  appropriate  to  it-self  more  food  from 
ihe  soil  than  if  it  had  been  stunted  for  want  of  siilii- 
cient  nourisiiment  when  young.  But  for  perlectiiig 
the  crop,  we  would  greatly  prefer  having  the  mamiie 
regu.larJj  distributed  Uironghont  the  .soil,  to  every'  part 
of  which  the  feeding  roots  of  the  corn  go  in-search,  of 
it  after  they  have  left  the  hill.  It  is  thought  by  some 
if  cotton  seed  are  plowed  in  broadcast  at  the  time  of 
breaking  the  laud  for  corn,  that  their  otherwiije  good 
effects  are  exhausted  before  the  crop  is  niatnr'jd,  hut 
ef  this  we  have  doubts,  knowing  from  e.xpirrie(iee  aovy 
well  they  hold  out  when  applied  to  wheat  and  other 
small  grain  crops.  And  upon  the  whole,  vvonld  prefer 
plowing  in  the  cotlon  seed  m  the  winter  or  early 
spring,  to  prevent  ger!nin.-Jtion.  whicli  would  destroy 
their  effects  as  a  roapwre,  aud  in  planting  to  put  a  small 
quantity  of  vvi?l,l  rotted  manure  in  or  on  the  hill,  to  give 
the  corn  a  start  and  enable  it  to  send  out  its  feeders  in 
search  of  the  cotton  seed.  Just  os  we  would  feed  a 
pij  well  when  young,  and  then  tnnj  him  out  in  a  forest 


ofgood  nia.stor  a  pea  field  and  say,  “root  hog  or 
die.”— El).  F.  A'  l\ 

For  the  Farmer  and  Piaiite.", 

The  State  Fair— Plantatioii  i’oiice,  «2ic. 

,Mti  Entrou  ; — In  common  vv  ith  the  ma.ss  of  onr 
citizens,  I  was  much  gratified  at  the  e.xhibiticn  made 
at  the  Fair'.u  Columbia,  in  November  last,  and  1  can¬ 
not  but  congratulate  liie  official  oilicers  on  its  success, 
twucliof  which  was  ccitaiuly  due  to  their  untiring  Z'jal 
in  itie 'cansp.  It  has  not  been  my  privilege  to  spemd  a 
iiioie  pleasant  time  in  years,  and  I  aiilicipalc  nmc’i 
good  to  result  Irom  it  That  we  are  in  great  need  of 
some  siicli  stimulus  cannot  be  longer  disgui.scd.  Our 
AgricukiiiQ  is  ill  a  low  stale,  and  I  fear  will  be  difirenh 
■of  restiscUatioii,  not  but  we  might  ativune-e,  but  ralli. 
er  that  we  choose  to  remain  staiioimry  or  retrograde. 

I  shall  leave  llic  main  question  iniroduced  for  you, 
sir,  tiiul  o'lherabie  tainds,  and  say  a  word  in  relatibn  to 
onr  plantation  police.  Jdaiiy  of  our  most  worthy  citi¬ 
zens  are  large  slave  owners  rccieved  by  inheritance 
and  hut  few  of  them  iciil,  aitd  otiicrs  can  not  give  tlieir 
personal  attention,  consequently  overseers  have  to  be 
employed,  and  few,  very  few  of  them  are  worthy  of 
coufidence  even  in  tlia  management  of  the  plantation 
and  its  daily  operations,  and  areslill  much  more  deficient 
in  exercisinga  wholesome  ami  pro  per  discipline  over  the 
opejtJ.(ic€S,  which  is  ihe  true  secret  to  success  and  Imp. 
piness.  My  word  for  it.  lhatany  thing  siiort  ofa  rigid, 
restraining  discipline  prcmptlij  enforced,  and  pleasure 
and  profit  in  Agriciillura!  piisuits  w  ill  he  souglit  for  and 
expected  ill  vain.  And  I  do  now  luost  solemnly  appeal 
to  evG^y  citizen  of  tiie  fc'ont'i  to  commence  and  do  liis 
entire  duly  upon  this  subject.  My  appeal  is  to  all,  botit 
owner  and  agent.  Yoiirown  interest,  and  thatofycii/ 
tieighhof  especially,  an  1  jcsterity  liemands  it  of  you, 
saynathing  o'’  the  be nefits  lima  will  accrue  ty  the  well 
governed  negro. 

The  greatest  ci-rse  to  oTir  prospoTuy  and  happines,-'. 
and  the  most  iii.snrmonntabIc  brurierin  gooddiseij  li  le 
is  mot  witli  in  shops  and  dra,.,  cellars,  mostly,  too  in  t!  e 
hands  offoieigiicrs  mo’ti  whose  inlcntions  are  to  make 
money  at  any  and  every  Iiazzinl,  regard ios.s  alike  of 
their  oo  11  charticiers  and  Imppiuoss  of  tiio  slave  and 
his  owner.  I  have  neither  time  nor  patience  to  inves¬ 
tigate  tlr.eir  coiidiict  fiiily,  i;or  need  I  do  so,  as  it  is  of 
dady  occurrence.  And  I  am  sure  language  would  fail 
me  in  expressing  my  coiileinpl  of  th.ei.r  course  of  con¬ 
duct.  Open,  luidi.sgiiised  Abolitionist,  would  merit 
kind  treatment  in  ccmnari.son  with  them,  and  perditiiiii 
lias  no  punishment  too  .severe  for  their  deha.sing,  ruin¬ 
ous  ai'id  (Jamimig ilceds.  'I'he  bare  idea  ofa  citizen  of 
a  slave  StiUo,  cxiucealing  himself  iu  the  dark  of  night, 
papdcriiig  to  tiie  appetite  of  iiis  neighbors  slave,  taking 
from  hm\  stolen  goods,  and  in  exchange,  giving  him 
U'hiskey,  thus  inducing  theft,  drunk:nness,  and  in 
many  instances  murder,  leading  on  to  the  most  corrupt 
soul-destroyingconseqnenccs,  is  an  enoi  inity  and  crime 
unequalled  in  the  black  catalogue  of  northern  criniQ^s- 
pecialiy  when  their  social  privileges  are  taken  into  tlio 
account  as  the  off  ender  is  protected  and  free  by  the  laws 
he  so  wantonly  despi.scs  and  tramples  tinder  foot.  An¬ 
other  strange  feature  ill  our  people  is,  that  they  ran ■ 
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jiot  abide  the  slighte*t  interference  from  northern  abo- 
litinnists,  but  they  can,  and  do  allow  daily  men  equally 
obnoxious  to  our  institutions  without  com{)!aint  or  ef¬ 
fort  to  stay  their  nefarious  deeds,  notwithslanding 
the  result  upon  the  conduct  of  oui  negroes  is  unmis- 
takeably  evident.  Who,  let  me  ask.  is  not  aware  that 
negroes  are  allowed  greater  latitude  now,  than  they 
were  ten  years  ago,  and  who  is  prepared  to  s:iy  that 
they  are  more  happy  now  than  formerly?  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  true  of  the  whole  race,  that  a  rigid,  close  and 
temperate  discipline  is  indispensable  to  their  govern¬ 
ment  an  happiness,  and  the  eye  that  is  too  blind  to  see 
it,  is  derelict  in  duty  to  itself,  and  the  continued  hap¬ 
piness  ef  the  slaves.  The  exercise  of  a  loose  discipline 
upon  any  of  our  large  plantations  for  a  few  years,  in¬ 
evitably  leads  to  its  ruin,  and  generally  results  in  their 
entire  overthrow  ;  the  consequence  is,  the  operatives 
art  sold  and  di-spersed  families  seperated.  and  all  the 
tvila  so  glowingly  portrayed  by  Mrs.  5towe,  are  enac¬ 
ted  and  who  is  to  blame?  certainly  the  mistaken  master, 
and  who  are  injured  ?  both  parties  to  some  extent,  but 
in  very  many  instances  the  foolish  slave  never  thinks 
until  he  opens  his  eye  beneath  a  burning  sun,  amid  ep- 
Sd.emicsj  and  in  the  hands  of  a  western  owner,  such  as 
the  notorious  Legare  of  Stowe  repute,  if  such  ever  did 
.exist,  of  which  1  am  by  no  means  certain.  Now  sir, 
if  the  opinions  advanced  are  correct,  how  culpable  the 
•  wner  is,  who  suffers  his  negroes  thus  tampered  with 
and  indirectly  justifies  their  utter  ruin.  Our  Lord  in 
his  beautiful  prayer,  teaches  us  to  pray,  “lead  us  not 
into  temptatien,  but  deliver  us  from  evil,”.  Our 
negroes  unferlunately  have  neither  the  disposition  nor 
the  right  to  abelish  the  evil,  hut  we  have,  and  we  are 
traitors  to  ourselves,  and  to  those  whose  destiny,  to  some 
extent,!*  in  eur  keeping,  if  we  longer  suflersuch  offen¬ 
ders  in  our  midst,  and  we  justly  incur  the  displeasure 
of  every  philanthropic  mind  and  the  retributive  punish¬ 
ment  of  a  righteous  Providence,  by  whom  they  have 
been  placed  in  our  hands  C. 

For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

An  Agent’*  Experience. 

Mr.  Editor: — Some  two  years  ago,  you  sent 
me  accounts  to  the  amount  of  $  24.00  as  near  as 
I  now  recollect.  I  availed  myselfofthe  first  op¬ 
portunity  to  aee  the  men.  1  called  on  Mr,  G., 
he  said  h»  was  tired  of  the  thing,  and  if  I  would 
get  his  account,  and  stop  the  paper,  he  would 
pay  m«  on  sight.  Before  I  left  his  house,  I 
.wrote  to  you — the  account  was  received  in  due 
time,  I  then  rode  ten  miles  to  his  house  to  see 
him,  as  I  had  promised  ;  he  said  he  had  the 
money,  but  tha  fact  was,  he  could  not  pay  it 
then,  but  he  would  the  next  time  he  saw  me. 
It  has  not  come  yet.  I  have  notified  him  that 
jfit  is  not  forthcoming  in  three  weeks,  that  his 
name  shall  go  on  the  black  list. 

"^'Nextl  called  on  Mr.  S.,  who  had  a  receipt 
from  your  former  agent,  and  a  specification  in 
.that  receipt,  that  his  paper  was  to  he  discontin¬ 


ued  at  the  end  of  the  year.  That  was  all  right, 
so  I  passed  on. 

Next  I  rode  seventeen  miles,  to  see  Mr.  M., 
introducing  myself lo  him  asagenl ;  he  said  yes, 
he  was  owing  something,  but  he  could  not 
make  the  change,  but  would  leave  it  in  town 
for  me  in  a  short  time.  That  is  the  last  of 
him. 

Next  Mr.  F.,  oh  !  yes  I'll  pay  you  in  a 
few  days.  That  is  the  last  of  him. 

Next  Mr.  B.,  yes,  sir,  ]  owe  it,(  and  here  is  the 
dollar,  that  lay  in  the  drawer  until  a  few  days 
ago,)  when  he  came  up  to  me,  and  said,  it  is  timo 
1  had  paid  for  tlie  Farmer  and  Planter.  I  have 
read  it  and  profited  thereby.  The  fact  is,  he  is 
the  right  kind  of  a  man. 

Thus  the  catalogue  ru.ns.  I  bad  rather  wind 
up  an  estate-  of  some  thousands  of  dollars,  than 
collect  a  very  few  out  standing  accounts  for  an 
Editor.  Now  1  would  like  to  know  why  it  is,  that 
mem  don’t  pay  for  all  their  reading  matter,  as 
they  do  other  matters.  I  can  only  accoynt  for 
it  on  the  principle  that  it  is  a  small  matter.  If 
I  had  called  on  either  of  the  above  gentlemen 
for  the  collection  of  a  note  of  hand  for  $1000, 
or  twice  that  amount,  it  would  have  come  long 
ago.  Yet  the  Editor  needs  his  pay  aa  well  as 
any  body  else,  and  the  fact  is,  he  ought  to  have 
it.  I  don’t  wonder  that  the  Editor  looses  his 
temper  once  and  a  while.  An  Agent. 

Remarks. — No,  friend  “Agent,”  nor  ought  any 
one  to  wonder  at  it,  for  such  trentnieiit  as  the  Editor 
receives  at  the  hands  ofbis  unprincipled  subscribers  at 
times,  is  enough  to  make  a  preacher  “swear.”  Even 
honest  men  areoften  times  too  neglectful  ofllie  printer’s 
bill.  And  merely  because  it  is  a  small  matter,  and  of 
no  great  importance,  but  they  should  recollect  that  the 
printer’s  income,  is  made  up  of  small  matters,  that 
“many  mickles  make  a  nnickle.”  And  hence  the 
greater  necessity  for  their  punctuality.  As  for  a  dis¬ 
honest  scoundiel  who  will  lake  and  read  a  paper 
from  one  to  seven  years,  then  order  it  “stopped,”  and 
refuse  to  pay  lor  it,  he  is  too  coiilemtible  a  being  to  he 
allowed  to  associate  with  honest  men,  let  alone  being 
countenanced  by  them.  His  proper  place  is  on  the 
black  list,  and  whenever  you  may  send  the  names  of 
any  such  to  ns,  there  they  shall  go  with  a  list  we  are 
now  making  up  of  the  same  kind  of  cattle.  Ed.  F.  &  P. 

To  Preserve  Lard  Sweet, — Instead  of  putting  it  into 
largo  vessels,  put  it  in  stone  crocks,  or  jars,  of  from  one 
to  four  gallons  each  ;  when  cooling  or  thickening, 
put  in  your  salt,  which  will  mix  through  the  lard,  in¬ 
stead  of  .settling  on  the  bottom  of  the  crock.  The 
next  day  take  clean  bit^s  of  cotton  cloth,  rather  larger 
than  the  top  of  the  vessel,  and  after  putting  it  smooth¬ 
ly  down, and  pressing  the  edges  smigly  around  so  as  to 
exclude  all  air,  pack  in  a  close  layer  of  salt,  then  lay 
over  another  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  and  turn  overit  a 
plate  or  a  cover  which  will  fit  tightly ;  then  tie  over 
two  thicknesses  of  paper,  and  set  it  in  a  cool,  dry  place, 
III  this  way  I  have  kept  lard  perfectly  sweet  eighteen 
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\iioiiU)«.  Crocivs  <)!' liMttttr  sliould  l)e  ivpp!  in  tiipsam** 
Way. — Cor.  cf  Michignn  I'anncr, 

To  the  Citizens  of  .South  Cevolin:;. 


T'l)«  iolcre.^t  whicli  tlio  pecolt  of  enr  h:i\c 

Iflltjly  ev  iiiCed  on  llie  sniijeci  el' airriciiltural  iiii[)r(i\  <‘- 
nient,  eiicoiiriige.-?  lis  to  iiddretis  you  this  r-omiiiuiiica- 
tioM  VV'e  an-  in  favor  of  ihe  esl;d)li.shiiieiil  ol'aii  Ag- 
riciillnral  college  in  6’i)ntii  Carolina;  and.  in  gising 
the  rea.ions  wli'cli  have  iiiflnenced  onr  tniml  on  Iliis 
snbjecf.  We  triwt  that  we  may  induce  oilier!^,  with  more 
niean.s  and  higher  idiilit ie?.  to  unite  with  n.-  in  ticeom- 
piisli-ing  !m  object  fraught  widi  so  tminy  and  gia'at 
benalli.s  to  thi.s  generation,  and  to  all  posterity. 

He'ore-  entering  liovvever,  tiprtlt  tlte  leading  siihjert 
t)f  thin  addrei.s,  yon  will,  we  trust,  partlon  .1  hriefal- 
liuioii  to  onr  pa.st  connection,  with  ihe  .siihjeet  ofAg- 
|■|Ctlltnr••d  ednciiiion.  In  Jaiimiry,  iS.jd.  wo  i.ssmni  ti 
prusjioctns  proposing  to  e.slahli.sh  an  “  Agricnlioral 
and  Edncti  iotial  Joiinod.'’  Had  this  proposal  met 
the  approbation  of' the  p nhlic,  and  received  Millicieot 
patronage  to  jnstify  its  pnhiication.  it  would  have  been 
•  ondiicted  with  a  view  to  the  .■ulvaiicement  of  a  [i.  r- 
manent  system  of’  Common  Schools  :  ;md  in  ill’s  sys¬ 
tem  it  was  Olio  of  the  writer’s  leadiigg  objects  to  iiilro- 
<liice  an  elemeiitarv  text  hook,  giving  full  instrnetioiis 
on  the  principles  of  a  .scientific -'griciiliaral  cilncatai.'i, 
.and  thii.1  preptiring  the  young  mind  of  the  rising  geii- 
er.atioM  to  understand  tuid  apprecitite  a  knowletfgc  of 
ihier  fntnre  ctilling,  so  import.aiit  to  their  succe.ss  in 
life. 

Notwltlistatiding  onr  failure  in  this  tittempt.  so  im¬ 
pressed  were  we  with  the  imporianee  of  liie  snnject  th:it 
in  April,  IS.'i.'n  we  drew  up  :i  plan  of  an  Agiacnlniral 
College,  which  wa.s  piihlisiied  in  the  Foirfieltl  llerulil 
by  its  enlightened  and  public  spiritc.l  editor.  iM r.  (Jail- 
1  ird.  At  that  time  it  was  onr  intention  to  visi  diliVi  ent 
])ortions  of  the  Slate  and  endeaaor  to  get  the  friends  ol' 
the  cause  to  unite  with  ns  in  acconi'dishing  the  pro 
po-ed  object  but  in  the  mean  time,  a  movemet  was 
fuade  to  establish  a  St.ate  Agricnltii ral  Society,  wbicli 
ha.s  beeri  most  snccessliilly  carried  out,  and  vvedeterm- 
ined  to  defer  any  fiiriher  action  on  the  subject  of  a 
(/ollege,  with  tbeliope  that  at  onr  first  animal  meeting 
after  llie  organiz  ition  of'  the  Sociely,  the  members  of 
that  Society  would  move  unitedly  on  ilie  .subject  of  an 
.Agricultural  College,  and  by  doing  .so,  insure  snccc'ss. 
At  onr  second  animal  meeting,  which  will  be  in  No¬ 
vember  ne.xt,  this  .subject  will  be  introduced  for  the 
consideration  of  that  enlighteiictl  and  palrlotic  body, 
and  it  is  with  the  view  of  iiilerestiog  the  friends  of  ag- 
rlcnltiiral  improvement  in  our  State,  and,  at  the  same 
Xime,  with  the  hope  that  those  who  tire  able  and  will¬ 
ing  may  come  forward  and  give  their  views  oi.i  the 
policy  of  such  a  measure  a:.d  the  best  means  of'  ac¬ 
complishing  the  object  proposed,  that  vve  present  be¬ 
low  the  snb.^tance  of  the  plan  of  an  Agricultural  Col- 
Jegc,  published  in  April,  ISC'5  : 

‘AVe  propose  to  raise  by  sub.scription,  a  sum  not 
loss  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  in  shares  of  one 
hundred  dollars,  to  he  inve.sted  and  appropriated  by  a 
board  of  twelve  directors  or  trustees  elected  by  the 
stockholders,  each  share  having  one  vote,  tit  their  first 
regular  meeting  tifter  the  above  sum  is  taken  np  for 
the  purpose  ol’  ol'  endowing  on  ;i  penn  inent  and  se¬ 
cure  footing,  an  Agricultural  College,  to  be  called  the 
Agricultural  College  of  South  Carolina — oiie-half  of 
the  stock  subscribed  to  be  paid  to  the  Board  of  Tru.s- 
tee.s  in  thirty  da\  s  after  llieir  election  and  tlie  organi¬ 
zation  of  llie  Co  mpany,  and  the  remaining  half,  twelve 
months  after  said  orgaiiiztition.  The,  fnnds.so  paid  in 
to  be  deposited  by  the  trustees,  jointly,  in  the  Bank  of 
tlie  State  of  5oiith  Carolina,  and  drawn  out  under  such 
special  regulations  as  shall  be  sanctioned  and  tiiiibor- 
ized  by  the  stiid  Trustee.*.  And.  .as  an  undoubted 
guaranty  tliat  the  stuck  paid  in  will  he  faitld'iilly  ap¬ 


propriated  for  the  purposes  juor.osod,  wc  need  only 
,s.iy  that  the  I'rostcfs  will  be  geniieiiifil  of  we. .hi)  and 
I  liigb  siiindiiig,  niiC'Miuected  with  voimnereial  transae- 
,  tons,  and  devoted  to  the  gretil  objeoLs  iiiieiided  u>  be 
i  effected  by  our  iissocialioii. 

W'e  v\  ould  not  be  expec  ed  at  present  to  give  detail.s 
wliicli  m. 1st  and  can  only  be  the  result  of  fiiinre  con- 
i  sulfation,  bill  wc  think  it  due  to  those  who  may  c»n- 
tribnte  to  the  object  pro [insi  tl,  to  skelcli  in  a  gemnal 
w.iy  the  outlines  .if  the  plati  upon  which  we  [irojio.se 
to  establish  the  College. 

Is'.  To  pnrcio  se  ;.t  some  place  not  iinirc  than  thirty 
i  miles  from  the  centre  of  liie  ^’late,  in  a  locality  suited 
to  the  piirpo.ses  to  he  !ucoin|,rshed.  such  a  (juaiitity  of 
j  liinJs  iis  may  be  thought  most  twivisable  by  the  tnistee.s; 
i  on  this  lanij  to  erect  (,'ol!e_e  buildings,  and  ^ne,h  other 
i  improveoieiiis  as  may  be  iliouglu  most  tidvisable.  hav¬ 
ing  legard  to  economy,  and  the  canying  out  oftlie 
1  object  in  view  ;  and  at  the  same  time  upon  such  a  plan 
t  as  will  admit  of  a  mure  <'X',ei>.led  scale  of  improve- 
;  meiit  should  the  funds  of  the  Qpjlege  justify  and  re- 
j  quire  it. 

:  2d.  6'ucli  a  number  of  S’roffs.-or.s  apjminfed  by  tlio 

j  '^i'ru.stees  as  may  be  ihoiigbl  most  advisable  under  all 
the  cireo uisfuiees. 

Ihl.  The  siilji'els  iifoin  which  eaeli  I’l'ofessor  i.*  to 
devote  his  lime  are  to  b.'-  de.slginted  bv  the  s  od  'rros- 
?e<‘s,‘  die  Tru.<t(*es  ha\  i  ig  in  view  a  tborougb.  scieiitilic 
and  praetica!  .-Vgricii'tinal  ►'dnealioii. 

4tli.  The  terms  <d'  admi.ssion,  (piaiillcatloii,  tuition, 
salaries.  Ac.,  Ac.,  to  be  regulated  by  tin; 'rnisiees. 

Gtli.  On  the  lands  njioii  which  the  College  huildlugs 
are  erected,  will  ho  a  moilel  or  e.x perlmeiital  I’.irm,  un¬ 
der  the  care  and  control  of  a  practical  anil  experleHCsd 
farmer  and  plainer,  condueted  in  sncli  a  way  as  to  af¬ 
ford  the  [inpils  the  best  means  of  wiiuessiiig  the  vari¬ 
ous  experime.nts  i  n  Agriculture,  and  at  the  sium;  time 
nnltiiig  to  the  llieorv  and  science  of  Agricnliure  the 
detai's  of  practical  experiment. 

Uti',  Each  stockholiler  wlio  s' all  .siihscrlhe  f.vfiity 
shares,  shall  he  author  zed  to  send  one  se.hol.ir  fre« 
from  any  charge  fi  r  to  t  on,  and  for  every  addiiioiiaj 
twenty  shares,  one  scholar  on  like  coudition.” 

Ill  presenting  the  above  plan  of  an  .A  giiimllur.al  Coh 
lege,  wc  have  I  cm  iiifjuCMted  by  a  coiivirliou  that  to 
seciiie  the  permanent  improvement  of’  the  airriculture 
of  the  country  we  must  first  improve  the  agriculturist 
himscif. 

it  is  not  enougli  that  hoidvs  be  pi  iced  ir.  tlm  hand.*  of 
those  who  are  willilig  to  go  in  the  right  direction  ;  nor 
is  it  enoiigli  tloit  periodicals  devoted  to  the  caiue 
should  be  widely  dissemiiiined,  or  that  tlio  I'ricndsof  the 
cause  should  as.soclate  anil  fnr'm  societies  ;  lliese  thing.* 
are  well  ciiongh — nay  absoliiiely  necc.-isary  to  onr 
success;  hut  to  make  this  success  complete,  general 
and  permanent,  yam  must  eofghtsn  and  itis'rn-et  the 
mind,  and  influenee  the  taste  of  the  young  men  of  onr 
country  ;  eleva  e  and  make  the  pursuit  of  Agricnltnre 
dignified  and  honorable,  by  elevating  and  eiilightonliig 
the  mind  of  thc.se  engaged  in  it.s  piir.sn  t.  \Ve  s.av 
young  men.  for  we  frankly  confess  that  it  is  among  and 
to  those  we  look  witli  nio.sf  hope.  In  saying  this  it 
would  he  (iroper  andjn.st  to  tuinili  that  then!  are  many' 
honorable  exceptions— men  wliese  heads  have  grown 
gray  in  tlie  courses  of  error  and  nrejudieo.  are  willing 
to  receive  ihe  light,  and  are  doing  all  in  iheir  power  lo 
advance  the  cause  of  agriciiltnral  imp'mvemen'.  But 
those  who  commence  the  work  of  improvement  file 
in  ii'e,  do  so  under  many  thfricuhies  and  (tinbarras.'i- 
menls.  Their  early  edncalinii  has  been  diifective — at 
least  defective  as  far  as  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
pri:  c  pies  of  the  hiisiness  of  their  lives  was  enneern- 
ed.  Blit  the  f.ict  that  this  class  of  onr  citizens  make 
the  exception,  proves  the  irutli  .and  jnstifie.s  the  declar¬ 
ation  that  to  die  yninig  men  of  our  country  wo  must 
“00k  i’or  complete  success. 

The  trutir  had  as  well  he  told  at  once.  If  the  men 
who  are  so  nobly  rxerting  lltemselves  to  iutprote  tliu 
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ngricnitiirc  of  tiie  coiuilry,  vvo'iltl  siicceoil  niici  rfiu'.o.r 
tlinl  .«'ii:cess  <;oiiiT;il  a lu!  tp.  ihr.v  loiist  lay  llie 

loiiiui.ilioii  of  yuccf!S5  ill  making  a i; ricn llli nil  Moonce  a 
•  liidy  in  Old’  primaiy  ?<'lioi)ls;  ainl  iijioiitliat  liroad 
lomiiiation  M’ar  iipaJxl  a  Stalo  Agricnitiiral 

(Ldlrgf,  from  wliicli  raysof  ligi  t  may  ho  dissomiiialod 
to  t\«ry  (joition  id'  oor  Slate,  givini;  pro^periiy  and 
liaiininess  to  our  |U‘0|.de  and  sireiigio  aiul  rosiieet.aluii 
ty  to  our  Slate.  ;ind  making  lurr  hrPffrecf  and  native 
land,  iijuiti  which  a  1  'ueiiia  ut  Creator  has 

•‘Scattered  hlesiings  with  a  wasteful  h.arul.'’ 
hlmtsoni  like  tlie  ro.-e.  And  hy  such  tn.ateiaal  improve- 
lueiit,  the  moral  coiiditiou  ol’  the  peo|df  will  be  eleva¬ 
ted  ;  and  where  now  .sctircely  any  thing  hut  ha.inrriffl 
wastes  riiit.  school  houses  and  elmrches  will  spring 
lip.  with  all  their  nccomiiauying  sorin!  ble, •usings. 

Columbia,  S.  C.  S'Avr'i.  K  f?r.ACK. 

From  the  Oh H  Cultivator. 

A  Short  t  hapter  on  Making, 
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STATE. 


Dr.vii  C  pltivatok  Col  SIN,'- : — A.s  1  was  tiiak- 
iiig  tile  iieds  to-iiii.'lit,  I  Tlioughl.  (l  ofliaps  try¬ 
ing  to  excuse  iii\ so  f  f.  rheiii  g  .-ticli  jiiti  iiid’oeiit 
cliJimber-iiiaid.)  how  iiiiiC  i  be  ter  it  is  to  make 
them,  even  at  thi.'^  late  hour,  than,  as  .some 
|iertoiis  fio,  tiie  first  tl  iiAg  afier  r;.«'iiig;  for  now 
at  least,  the  th  e;s.  etc  ,  are  thoroughly  tiired. 
It  is  (|uite  coiniiion  among  Lhrilty  honsewive, 
or  among  tho.'e  w’lo  w  sit  to  liave  all  fibeir 
work  “(loneni)  ’  titan  eiirly  hour  to  nittke  their 
Itetls  quite  early,  ;is  .'-non,  m  fact  as  they  tire  va¬ 
cated,  ttiking  the  clothes  and  [tutiliug  them  o  n 
in  great  liaste,  without  raising  the  wiiudoavs.  or 
exposing  them  to  the  ttir. 

VVe  all  know  that  a  proe-e-ss  caltki.l  insensible 
jierspiralion  is  all  the  time  going  on  in  onr  sys¬ 
tems,  and  I  hilt  our  gtirinents  are  permeated  hy 
it,  tind  need  to  he  often  rlianged  and  exposed 
to  the  purify'ing  influence  of  the  atmosphere, 
to  rentier  them  hetiithfni;  tmd  I  lielivo  tlititin 
one  of  the  aiti  le;in  the  Cullivaf'or,  it  was  re 
commended  that  all  the  garments  worn  duriuig 
the  titty  should  h;  n  in  iveil,  and  olliers  snhsti- 
tntt  d.  and  tli.il  none  worn  llirough  the  night 
shoultl  he  worn  tluriiig  the  day.  At  least,  it  i.s 
an  excellent  practice.  .And  it  is  just  as  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  sli  le's,  pill  )ws,  etc.,  of  our  beds 
.shonltl  he  exposetl  to  iheair;  but  in  coll  weath¬ 
er  we  are  apt  to  forget  it  ami,  as  I’ve  heard  old 
ladie.s  say,  “  run  and  rmike  them  while  they’re 
warm.”  Rut  we  should  raise  the  wintlows.  re¬ 
move  the  clothes,  anil  expose  them  and  the  heil 
to  ti  current  of  fresh  air,  until  the  impurities 
fIihII  have  been  removeil  liy  tiie  purifying  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  atmos[)hi;re,  iinidl  the  room  filled 
with  pure  air;  inasmuch  as  hea.Uh  is  more 
itnporiant  than  to  have  the  beds  maile  early. 

A.  L.C. 

Cherry  Valley,  0-,  D.c.,  135G. 

Rem.^rk. — very  wholesome  suggestion, 
Miss  Annie,  and  one  that  need  not  be  set  ta 
the  account  of  an  excuse  for  not  being  a  smart 
houiokeeper. — En.  Ohio  Cul. 

- - - 

A  word  oif  kindness  is  seldom  spoken  in  vaiin. 
It  is  a  seetljVvhich,  even  when  dropped  hy  chance, 
Fjirings  iipia  flowers 

He  that  tells  all  he  knows,  will  also  fell  what 
he  does  not  knew,. 


JSAMFS. 

E  T  Shubrit  k.  Pendleton,  _  S 

LateProlM  S  Mims,  Green vilie,  C.  11. 

(bv  J  Matihrm.) 

Col  W'HMuss.  EdfifteSil  C,  il.,  (vol.7) 
Ja.s  Collins,  Cold  S[)rii)g. 

Will  fl  Corlsti’ehl,  NatUiital  Grove, 

A  Coward, 

S  Perrrtt,  ” 

.1  Coward,  “  “ 

C  McRae.  Camtlcn.  (vol.  6.) 

\V  H  W  est.  A.shepoi)  Ferry, 

Dr  D  L  Anderson,  \Vateii’»i<>.  (.vol- 7) 
Rev  H  P  Porcher,  Sultcatclier  Bridge, 

J  A  Ilemingay,  China  Grove. 

A  Ctvunor,  (cluih)  Piigesvilile, 

N  U  McKennon  Rennettsville, 

J  C  Eilwarils,  McCantsville, 

D  L  Dant7,ler,  •“ 

Dr  R  VV  Rate.**, 

W  Evans,  “ 

D  W  Evans, 

Dr  B  M  Shu  her, 

Win  lltimilton,.  kVnili’5.t(>n, 

J  T  Steele,  Pickens  C  H. 

Pr  Sam’l  Marshall,  Wliite  Hall, 

J  E  McClure,  Flat  Rock, 

W  E  While,  Fort  Mills, 

Duran  Kay.  Chircmont, 

D»i.n'l  Goggin.s,  Sho[)  Sjiring.^, 

H  Fentlerhurg,  O-rangtihurg  C.  It,., 

W  Taylor,  Milfonl,  (vol.  0  ami  7.) 

Gov  J  H  Hammond,  Rcech  Isitind, 

Gov  J  11  Means,  Ruck  Head,  (vols5,  6^ 
7,  8,  and  Q-.,) 

Col  VV  A  Hayiie,  Pcmlleton, 

A  L  McEii  •oy.  Steels, 

VV  S  Williams,  Stiluhrity,  (vol  Gaud  7); 
S  S  Righam,  JeflVies  Creek, 

Dr.  A  R  Crook,  Greenville  C,  H., 

Xuo  A  Keels,  Murray’s  Ferry,  (vol  8) 

H.  W  Harrington,  Jr.,  Cheraw,  (vol  G) 
T^wits  Ijcarmont.  Columbia, 

J  W  Crawford,  Pendleton, 

J  S  Spearman,  Shop  Springs, 

J  A  Gray’,  M’ofl'ciitts vilie, 

Jesse  'FituiiSiltelv  Flab  Rwek, 

Benj  Cummiings,  Halfwiiy  S^vamp, 

Will  N  Martin^  Double  Branches,  (vol. 

3  and  4.) 

John  Cunningham,.  Rock  Milks 
Clark  Robinson,  Yorkville, 

J  MjiMartin,  Yorkville,  (by  PM  a<:i>cit  self) 
Dr  Win  Tliorti,  Gladtitens  Grove, 

Col  Joel  Ballinger,  Spartanburg  C.  H.. 
S  A  Sams,  Beaufort, 

M  R  Sams,  “ 

J  F  Porteous,  Beaufort, 

J  F  Bradford.  Sumter  C.  H. 

S  A  Felder,  Vances  Ferry, 

Col  Jas  Jeffries,  Goudeysville,  (vol  9) 
Maj  R  S  GritBn,  Clinton, 

W  S  Reynolds,  Blackville, 

Thos  McDill,  Hazlewood, 

Dr  J  11  Davis,  Clinton, 

R  M  Palmer,  Warrenton, 

J  R  Black,  Temple  of  Hettlth., 
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POST  OFfiCKS. 


A  (riles,  Moiitcroy. 

Col.  A  M  SmiUi,  AloiiiKieJ') 

W  A  Aiicruiu,  C.-\m<lfii, 

L  L  Whitaker,  “  (vol  fj  .ai 

C  'T  J  Ancrufii  ‘‘  (vol  ti) 

l*j  H  AcJamsoti.  '• 

T  E  Shannon,  “  (vol  7^ 

Z  Cant}',  •'  ('vol  4) 

^'Whitaker.  •*  (v(?17) 

1i  M.anning,  “  (vol  Oj 

t)rJ  M  Pitts,  StMttter, 

Rev  A  W'hyte,  Rock  Hill, 

J  R  Wilson,  Dim  W’  fst.  (vol  7) 

\V  N  Mattison,  Donahlsville, 

B  F  Arthur,  Unionville, 

•T^s  McCotrlien,  Indiantown, 
Thos  M  McCJntchen, 

Capt  Jas  Canty,  Os.vit'er, 

T  W  Chesnnt,’  Fort  Clark, 

Jas  W  Watts,  Cartersville, 

II  Bradford,  Brownsville, 

J  iM  L  Carson,  Rutherfordton, 
AV'ilks  (iuattlebanm,  Orion, 

Dr  L  B  Mercer,  Chenwba, 

»3  A  Easley,  (icorifcto wn, 

Maj  <1  K  Vance,  Cokesbury,  (vol 
Dr  C  (rriffin,  “  (vol 

Rev  J  W  Coleman,  Dyson’s  Mills 
Thos  Coleman,  Oakland 
Hon  W  B  Rowell,  Marion  C.  H., 
H  H  Wells,  Priv  atcer, 

Hon  J  P  Zitnmerman,  Darlington 
R  D  \Vbildro[),  Cokesbury, 

Maj  W  Quattlebauni,  Leesville, 

D  F  Young,  Blaekville. 

Dr  T  J  Dozier.,  Britton’s  Neck,  (v 
7,  8,  9,  10,) 


J  J  Shaw,  “ 

J  P  VV’ilson.  Leavenwoth, 

B  W  Chambers,  ■' 

Joseph  Cox,  Willianiston, 

Thos  Cox,  *• 

Wni  Cox,  ‘‘ 

J  M  Garnbrell  ‘‘ 

J  G  Smith,  “ 

Thos  F  Anderson,  ‘‘ 

Jos  S  Acker,!  ‘‘ 

Rev  Alex  Acker,  " 

Abner  Cox, 

H  Stone,  *' 

J  W  Poor, 

P  G  Acker,  Locust  Hill, 

Allen  McDavid,  Cottage  Hill, 

Jas  McDavid,  Belton, 

Thos  Dickson,  Pendleton, 

Gen  MJIIL;  Bonham,  Edgefield, 

Geo  F  Long,  Newberry  C.  H., 

K  L  Lucas,  Tillers  Ferry, 

D  Bethune,  “ 

J  L  Tiller,  “ 

O  VV’oodward,  Winsboro, 

11  li  Manigault,  Adams  Run, 

J  W,^Staggers,  M.  D.  Murrays 
Jas  A  D.antzler,  McCantsville, 
Jacob  Riley,  Jamisons, 

Dr  II  W  Kcnerly,  “ 
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Caiit  Jaa  Taggart,  Calhouns  Mills,  S.  C. 

(vol  4,)  “$1. 

D  M  Rogers.  '•  “  ]. 

Z  B  Herndon,  Union  C.  H.  (vol  1, 

2.  3,  4,  .b,  6,  7,  8.)  8. 

Cajit  \V  'P  Drennon,  Lebanon,  (vol  ,5,6. 

7.)  - 

More  p.ayments  on  hand--be  patient  we  will 
ketch  w p  by-:  «d-lty. 

3  CON  T  ENTS  OF  T  H  I S  NUM  B  E  R. 

(_)n  llio  H esnscitation  of  Worn-out 
Lands,  based  upon  Actual  E.xpcr- 

iments,  by  a  J’lanter, . 49 

Impioveil  Head  Blocks  for  (Ur>iilar 

Saws .  “  ,55 

FrniUCu  I  lure, .  “  ,56 

Plant  your  own  Potatoes .  ‘‘  57 

To  preserve  Bacon  from  Bugs  and  Skip¬ 
pers. —  \'aniish  for  Harness, — In- 

.•<ects, . . .  . . .  “  58 

Bones  asa  Manurc-l’astnres-llow  toex- 

t  .cttheessenlialoilfrom  any  flower  ••  59 

Ducks— .Selection,  Management,  (Soc. . .  *‘  61) 

.Apples  for  Food — (Origin  of  the  (Jaiaw- 

bn  Grape — Blue  Ridge  Rail  Road,  •'  61 

Tlie  Eduiation  of  Husbands-— EftVets 

of  Heat  upon  Moat...... .  ••  62 

Effects  of  color  upon  hoal>h---,Scarlali- 
na---To  prevent  fruit  tnas  from 
splitting— Blacking  for  harness-— 
White-washing  roofs---IJow  loDe- 

eompose  hono'', _ .  “  63 

To  increase  the  .sharpness  and  strength 
of  Vhnegar — To  make  Mutton  Su¬ 
et  Candles,  in  imitation  of  Wax  — 
Blacking,  to  make, — To  render 
Boots  nod  Shoes  water-|)!oof — To 
Make  Potatoe  Yea.*-t, — To  take 
K|»ots  out  of  Silk, —To  render 
Cloth  wind  and  Rain  proof— A  Ce¬ 
ment  for  broken  Earthenwar" — 

Soda  Water,  to  make — A  cemetit 
which  answers  for  cast  Iron  PipeF, 
or  wooden  Logs  —To  make  White¬ 
wash  that  will  not  rub  ofl'—  Lime 
Water  in  making  BretuL  64 

Acknowledgments, — ‘Post  M}i.«tel‘s,-«‘ 

Weeds — (Continued — All  the  De‘ 

ceticy — .  ••  65 

Mr.  (jJregg’s  Speecli — To  Corresfion- 

dents — Super  Phospliate  of  Lime,  “  66 

Corn  Manuring — Inquiry — The  State 

Fair — Plantatiou  Police  &c., _  “  67 

An  Agent’s  Experience — To  preserve 

lard  Sweet, .  '•  68 

'J’o  the  Citizens  of  South  Carolina,. . .  “  69 

A  sliort  Chapter  on  Bed  Making, _  “  70 

UiiadiiKerated  Calhoaii  Cotton 
,Seed. 

A  FEW  BUSHELS  of  pure  CALHOUN 
COTTON  SEED  for  sale  in  Sacks  of 
three  bushels,  price  $6.00  per  Sack,  delivered  at 
Greenwood  Depot,  on  the  Greenville  &.  Colnm- 
bin  Rail  Road.  A.  M.  BLAKE. 

Greenwood,  January  .26,  1857.  [3 — tins] 


THE  EAKAlEti  AXfi  PLANTER. 


T  I!  11 E  S  m  .N  (i  M  A  C  H I S  E  K  Y , 
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OUR  SL!;)i)!y  ol  Macrhiiiery,  &c.,  for  the  ap- 
))r()actiin,!>:  Isai'Ve.it  is  as  e.vtensive  a.s  usu.n.i 
and  niade  iij)  of  best  materials,  and  l>y  cxpc- 
rieneed  workmen.  'J'lie  HORSlil  POWERS 
and  THRESHING  iLACHINES  made  l)y  ms 
are  rAi'/ricunAULT  kxcki.lent.  and  <,mneraliy 
have  gained  tin;  Highest  Premium  at  onr  State 
Eairs,  and  those  of  Adrginia  ajjd  North  Carolina. 

The  stock  made  for  Juno  and  July  demand, 
may  be  rated  as  follo\^•s,  \’iz: 

120  No.  2  and  3  Spur-G-eared  House-Powehs, 
arranged  for  four  a  six  horses,  and  capacity 
sufficient  for  8  a  Ixi  mules;  botii  these  are 
premium  maeliinos.  Price  $1 10  a  l-IO 

7  .  P>i;v!;l  Geared  Horse-Powers,  main  wlieel 
made  in  segments,  ami  in  every  respect  a  first 
rate  I'ower.  'i’his  machine  bore  off  tlie  first 
p.reiniutn  ntthclate  fvlarvland  Stale  Fair,  ^12.1 
— ALSO— 

1  and  2  Horse  Rahway  Poavers.  $85  a  IJO 
These  are  valuable  only  for  small  farms, 
those  who  work  heravy  horses  and  who  rcfiiiire 
the  small  amount  ofpower  that  one  or  two  hor- 
(  f's  o  i  11  gl  v('. 

150  'i’uKESHiXG  IMachiates,  made  Avith  open 
wrought  Iron  Elastic  Cylinders,  an  1  Avaranted 
the  most  [lerfect  machine  of  the  kind  in  the 
city  or  State.  I’rice  asfolhiws. 

Width  of  Cylimlcr,  Inch — K),  20^  25,  30. 


Price, 


$40,  45, 


55, 


Ihdce  Avilh  Straw  Carriers  $55,  GO,  73, 
J4ri  vine  Rcits  40  a  GO  foot. 


G5. 

88. 

$12  a  15. 

100  Faxkixg  iMiles — 'Phree  sizes,  all  made  Avith 
double  screens,  and  inferior  to  none  in  this 
market,  cither  as  regards  finish  or  i)Ower. 

Price  $28,  33  a  38. 

800  Grain  Cradles,  with  Avarranled  Scytluns 
attached.  Ibdce  $4  a  5. 


50  Grant’s  Patent  do. 


$5  25. 


M  W  F  I  It  m . 

15.  BE  N  SON  ha.s  associated  Avilh  !iim  it! 
business  his  Son,  THOMAS  B.  I5EN- 
i  SON.  T!)ey  wi  1  continue  the  Mercantile  Bia- 
!  incss  at  the  old  Stand,  in  Pendleton  A'lllage, 

'  (where  the  senior  iiartner  has  been  located  for 
forty  years)  under  the  name  of 

E.  B.  BENSON  &  SON. 

1  ThcA’  have  noAv  in  Store  a  large  stoclc  of  well 
!  a.ssorted  GOODS,  and  possessing  facilities  for 
1  [)ijrchasing  GOODS  as  low  as  any ,  they  pledge 
themselves  not  to  be  UNDERSOLD  in  any  of 
the  up  country  towns  and  villajjes, 

E.  B.  BENSON. 

THOS.  B.  BENSON. 
Pendleton,  January  21,  1857.  — 3m] 


TOO  Horse  Hay  and  Gleaning  Rakes,  $8,1)  Sc  11 
850  Cultitators,  10  sorts  made  suitable  for  all 
tlis  various  crops  eu ltivat(!d,  $5,  6  and  8. 
3000  two  and  three  Furrow  Echelon  Ploavs, 
for  cultivation  and  seeding,  $5  50  a  G  50. 
— ALSO— 

Hay  Forks,  Hand  Rakes,  Whet  Stones,  Rt- 
FLEs,  Grass  and  Grain  Scythes,  Grass 
Swaths,  Grass  Scythes  hung 

READY  FOR  USE. 

HUSSEY’S  PATENT 

Mowisig-  MiscIiimcs 

Always  on  hanlasuppl}^  of  Hussey’s  unri¬ 
valled  Reaping  and  Mowing  IMachinery.  For 
Prices  of  these,  see  our  General  List,  Avhich  al¬ 
so  entains  a  List  of  Plough.s,  Straaa^  Cutters, 
Corn  Shellkrs,  Rollers.  Harroaa'S,  Garden 
and  Field  Seeds,  Tools,  and  in  short  every 
Machine,  Implement,  Tool  or  Seed,  required 
by  the  Farmer  or  Gardener. 

©DiftieL/aoB,  jiis.  &,  ©®> 

JI.\NUFACTUKERS  &  SEEDSilE.N', 
58,  GO  aiMl  0*2  Light  Street  Baltimore. 
July,  1855.  ,  .7 


14.  B.  BENSON  earnestly  requcst.s  all  per- 
•soiis  indebted  to  liim.  to  call  and  make  settlo- 
iiient  at  once  — and  jiayments  by  1st  March 
next,  as  he  will  need  (particularly)  money  at 
that  (imc. 

PeiiJletoii,  January  21,  1857.  [-3 — Sm] 

Fi’essiiei'o  C©ttosa  Seed. 

A  FEW  SACKS,  containing  two  bushelo 
each,  can  be  had  at  tAVo  dollars  if  iii> 
niediatily  aptilied  for.  from  either  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  gentlemen  :  RICHARD  O’NEALE, 
Columbia;  J.  &  T’.  M.  GRAHAM,  Chester- 
Ville;  LOWRY  &  AVERY,  Yorkville;  WM. 
BOYD,  of  Charlotte.  N.  C. ;  or  from  the  sub- 
sci’iher,  near  Wiunshoro’.  This  Colton  Ava? 
awai'ded  two  ])rcmiums  at  the  Fair  in  Colum¬ 
bia.  and  has  commanded  one-Jourth  more  in  the 
Charleston  market  for  several  years  past.  It 
i.s  pure  '-Jethroi'  seed.  Order.s  addressed  to  Rib 
I  Miliscriber  at  Winnsboro’,  Avill  meet  prompt  al* 
ten  I  ion. 


March,  1857. 


B.  R.  COCKRELL. 

13— 2m] 


GMAF15 

ABBitA^ILLE  MOBEL  VINEYARD. 

Dr.  TOGNO  offers  for  sale  VINE  CUT¬ 
TINGS  and  ROOTED  VINES,  at  the 

following  I'atcs  : 

Per  100  enftiugs,  CafaAvhasand  other  American 

varieties,  sorted.. . $  5.00 

Sorted  European  varieties, . $10.00 

Rooted  American  varieties,  each.. cents  50 

R, noted  European  varieties,  cacli . $  1.00 

Rooted  Scup])ernong,  each . $  J.OO 

Montevino,  Dec.  27,  1856.  [3 — tf] 

TO  FARMERS  AND  BUTCHERS  I 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  T. 

J.  I...  N.  SMITH,  am  now  giving  tli* 
highest  price  for  GREEN  AND  DRY  HIDES 
ever  before  offered  in  this  oountiY,  namely: 
Hides,  Green,  from  Gi  to  7^  cents  per  jiounil. 

ilo.  Diy,  10  to  12^.  “  “ 

Bring  your  Hides  to  me  just  as  .soon  as  you 
get  them  off  ths- beast,  and  it  Avill  he  lietter  for 
iLS  all. 

J.  L.  N.  SMITH. 

March,  ’5G.,  [3-tf.] 


